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The Influence of International Labour 
Conventions on Swiss Legislation 


by 
Alexandre BERENSTEIN, 
Professor in the Faculty of Law at the University of Geneva 


On two previous occasions in the last few years the International 
Labour Review has contained articles on the influence of international 
labour Conventions on national legislation. The first of these was 
devoted to the case of Greece '\—a unitary State belonging neither to 
the category of highly industrialised countries nor to that of the “ under- 
developed ” ones—and the second to that of India *—a newly inde- 
pendent country confronted by many problems of economic and social 
development. 

Federal in structure and highly.industrialised, Switzerland presents 
yet another interesting case for the study of this question. The present 
article, like its two predecessors, shows how the conditions of life and 
work of the nationals of States Members of the International Labour 
Organisation may be improved through the influence on national 
legislation of the Conventions—whether or not they have been 
ratified by the State concerned—adopted by the International Labour 
Conference. : 


S a federal State, Switzerland possesses two tiers of labour 
legislation—at the cantonal and the federal level. The existence 
of these legal standards side by side creates a complex situation, 
and the ratification of international labour Conventions is bound 
to entail problems which are unknown in unitary States, where 
the powers of the central government are not circumscribed. 
The influence of international Conventions on Swiss law, bearing 
in mind the federal character of the country’s political structure, 
is thus a topic of considerable interest. 


1 See Nicolas Vaticos : “ The Influence of International Labour Conven- 
tions on Greek Legislation ”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LXXI, 
No. 6, June 1955, p. 593. 

2 See V. K. R. MENon : “ The Influence of International Labour Conven- 
tions on Indian Labour Legislation ”, ibid., Vol. LX XIII, No. 6, June 1956, 
Se. S51. , 
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GENERAL 
It may be helpful to say a few words first about the special 
features of the Swiss constitutional system, i.e. the extent of the 
legislative powers of the Swiss Confederation with regard to labour 
legislation, the degree to which the Confederation is competent 
to ratify international labour Conventions, and the relationship 
between international Conventions and internal legislation. 


Legislative Competence of the Confederation in Respect 
of Labour Legislation 


Under the federal Constitution of 1874 the Confederation is 
entitled to legislate on any matter.only in so far as it is empowered 
to do so by a constitutional provision. Article 5 of the Constitution 
states that “ the cantons are sovereign in so far as their sovereignty 
is not limited by the federal Constitution”. In 1919, when the 
International Labour Organisation was set up, the competence of 
the Confederation with respect to labour legislation was largely 
based on two provisions, namely article 34 of the Constitution, 
which authorised the Confederation to legislate on the employment 
of children and hours of work in factories, and on the protection 
of workers employed in unhealthy and dangerous trades, and 
article 34ter, adopted in 1908, which allows the Confederation to 
introduce uniform regulations governing arts and crafts. In 
addition, article 64 of the Constitution had placed the law of 
contract, and consequently the right to legislate on contracts of 
employment and apprenticeship, within the competence of the 
federal Government. With regard to social insurance, article 34d1s, 
which was adopted in 1890, empowered the Confederation to 
introduce accident and sickness insurance. Thus, when the Con- 
federation joined the International Labour Organisation it only 
possessed limited powers to pass social legislation, which were 
virtually confined to the foregoing subjects.’ It could not legislate 
on agricultural employment, domestic service or institutions of 
importance to the community engaged in the arts, science, educa- 
tion, the treatment of the sick, etc. As far as social insurance 
was concerned, it had no power to legislate for any branches other 
than accident and sickness insurance. The cantons had sole 
power to legislate on matters outside federal competence. 

This situation was changed, however, as a result of a number 
of partial revisions of the Constitution. In 1925 the people and 
the cantons approved article 34quater of the Constitution authoris- 

‘For further details see Jacques SECRETAN: “ Swiss Constitutional 


Problems and the International Labour Organisation”, in International 
Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 1, July 1947, pp. 1-20. 
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ing the Confederation to set up an old-age and survivors’ insurance 
scheme and (subsequently) an invalidity insurance scheme. In 
1945 a new article 34quinquies was added, sanctioning a maternity 
insurance scheme and allowing the Confederation to legislate on 
family allowance funds. In 1947, when the articles of the Constitu- 
tion dealing with economic matters were revised, article 34ter 
was superseded by a new clause which gave the Confederation 
general powers to legislate on the protection of workers, the place- 
ment service, vocational training in most branches of the economy 
and unemployment insurance and relief. 

Thus, in the sphere with which we are concerned, federal 
competence has become almost unlimited. This extension of the 
Confederation’s legislative powers has not, however, led to the 
disappearance of the cantonal legislation. The cantons are still 
entitled to legislate whenever the Confederation has not made use 
of its constitutional competence or (if there is a federal enactment) 
whenever and in so far as this enactment authorises them either 
explicitly or implicitly to do so. The double tier of laws thus 
survives despite the growth in the powers of the federal authorities. 


Competence to Ratify Conventions 


Article 19, paragraph 9, of the original Constitution of the 
International Labour Organisation (Article 405 of the. Treaty of 
Versailles) stated that “in the case of a federal State, the power 
of which to enter into Conventions on labour matters is subject 
to limitations, it shall be in the discretion of that Government to 
treat a draft Convention to which such limitations apply as a 
Recommendation only”. In the cases covered by this clause 
the question of the ratification of Conventions dealing with a 
matter outside the competence of the central government did not 
normally arise, since these Conventions could be looked upon as 
Recommendations not requiring ratification. 

But the question whether or not this provision applied to 
Switzerland has not always been settled in the same way. In its 
key message dated 10 December 1920 on the First Session of the 
International Labour Conference, the Federal Council (i.e. the 
federal Government) pointed out that, while the Confederation’s 
right to legislate was limited, there was no limitation on its right 
to conclude international Conventions, since the Confederation 
could “conclude treaties with foreign States even on questions 
which, constitutionally speaking, do not come within the province 
of its legislative competence ”.! The conclusion seemed to be that 

1 Feuille fédévale de la Confédération suisse (referred to hereafter a: F.F.), 


1920, Vol. V, p. 457, and Official Bulletin (Geneva, I.L.O.), Vol. III, No. 1, 
5 Jan. 1921, p. 6. 
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article 19, paragraph 9, of the Constitution a the Organisation 
could not be invoked by Switzerland since the Confederation’s 
power to enter into a Convention was not subject to any limitation. 
However, the Federal Assembly (i.e. the federal Parliament) 
in a specific case decided otherwise. By a federal order dated 
21 June 1924 it ruled that the Weekly Rest (Industry) Convention, 
1921 should, in accordance with Article 405, paragraph 9, of the 
Treaty of Versailles be treated “as a Recommendation only ” 
This decision in a matter on which the Confederation was consti- 
tutionally entitled to legislate (even though it had not made full 
use of this right) was criticised by the Director of the International 
Labour Office, who pointed out that the Confederation was com- 
petent under the federal Constitution to legislate on the subject 
and that therefore Article 405, paragraph 9, could not be invoked. 
When the Constitution of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion was revised in 1946, article 19 was replaced by a new text. 
Paragraph 7 of this article now states that in the case of a federal 
State, when Conventions or Recommendations call for action on 
the part of the constituent states, provinces or cantons, rather 
than federal action, they must be submitted to the appropriate 
authorities, which may be those of the constituent states, pro- 
vinces or cantons. But since this constitutional revision coincided 
with the 1947 revision of the federal Constitution, which enlarged 
the central Government’s powers, it had no practical effect in 
Switzerland, and no use was made of the new procedure it 
instituted.” ; . 


International Conventions and Internal Legislation 


Although the Swiss Federal Assembly is empowered to “ come 
to a definite decision as regards adherence or refusal to adhere ” 
to international labour Conventions, even in matters where the 
Confederation is not empowered, to legislate *, it does not follow 
that the Federal Assembly has the power to enact legislation to 
implement these treaties. The Federal Council stated that “ accord- 
ing to federal public law, administrative orders affecting the 
execution of treaties with foreign countries must be passed by the 
ordinary legislative authorities. If the question comes within the 
competence of the cantonal legislatures, the administrative orders 


1 Report of the Director Presented to the Conference, International Labour 
Conference, Eighth Session, Geneva, 1926, Vol. II, Appendix IX (Geneva, 
I.L.0., 1926), pp. 116-120. 

2On this point see A. BERENSTEIN: “ La ratification des conventions 
internationales du travail et la ars oooh interne ” in Die Friedens-Warte 
(Basle), Vol. 53, 1955-56, pp. 160ff. . 

* F.F., 1920, Vol. V, p. 458; and Official Bulletin, op. cit., p. 7. 
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must be made by the cantons.” ?! It is clear from this that in so ~ 
far as the enactment of laws is necessary to implement an inter- 
national Convention, the federal Government can in practice ratify 
such a Convention only if it deals with a matter in which the 
Confederation has competence to legislate, failing which it would 
be unable to ensure that the Convention was enforced. Thus, 
until 1947 the Confederation had no legislative competence regard- 
ing the protection of agricultural employment, and the Federal | 
Council, with the approval of the Federal Assembly, argued from 
this on several occasions that Switzerland could not ratify the 
Conventions on agricultural employment. 

There was, however, one occasion when the federal Government 
was forced to introduce legislation that would normally have 
been within the competence of the cantons. This arose in connection 
with the Unemployment Convention, 1919, which stipulates that 
the States adhering to it must establish a system of free public 
placement offices under the supervision of a central authority. At 
that time, however, the federal Constitution contained no provision 
allowing the Confederation to legislate on the placement service, 
although under a federal order of 1909 the Government was em- 
powered to subsidise certain placement offices. In 1922 the Conven- 
tion was ratified under a decision taken by the Federal Council 
by virtue of its emergency wartime powers. When these powers 
were repealed, the Federal Council, in order to ensure that the 
Convention was carried out, issued an order on 11 November 1924 
requiring each canton to organise a public placement service 
subject to the over-all supervision of the federal civil service. On 
this point the Government stated that “ since article 102 (8) of 
the federal Constitution gives it responsibility for the maintenance 
of international relations, the Federal Council may order the can- 
tons to take the necessary legislative action to apply an inter- 
national Convention if this falls within their sphere ”.% 

For an international Convention to have the force of law in 
Switzerland it is not necessary that there should be any “ enact- 
ment of legislation ”, to quote the wording of article 19, paragraph 5, 
of the Constitution of the International Labour Organisation. 
“In Switzerland” stated the Federal Council in its message of 
10 December 1920 “a treaty becomes binding by promulgation. 
By promulgation a treaty is assimilated to an act of the legislature ; 


1 F.F., 1920, Vol. V, p. 458; and Official Bulletin, op. cit., p. 8. 

2 See, in particular, F.F., 1923, Vol. II, pp. 83-84 ; and ibid., 1939, Vol. I, 
p. 776. 
8 F.F., 1950, Vol. II, p. 339. This decision by the Federal Council was, 
however, criticised in Parliament. See L. R. DE SALIs and W. BURCKHARDT: 
Le droit fédéral suisse (Neuchatel, 1935), Vol. V, p. 529, No. 2881. 
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its provisions become an integral part of federal law without 
further legislative action becoming necessary.” ! 

It follows that an international Convention may have a decisive 
influence on internal law even though its ratification has not led 
to any legislative changes. For example Switzerland ratified the 
Equality of Treatment (Accident Compensation) Convention, 1925, 
which materially changed the Federal Sickness and Accident 
Insurance Act of 13 June 1911 although this Act (section 90 of 
which provides for differential treatment of insured foreigners) 
was not formally amended.? Nevertheless the Convention—like 
any bilateral agreement concluded with any country—is directly 
applied by the Swiss National Accident Insurance Fund. 

On the other hand legislation must be passed whenever a Con- 
vention merely lays down certain legal standards while stating that 
their application must be left to national legislation. This is also 
true when, although a Convention does not expressly call for legis- 
lation, its application cannot be ensured without a system of super- 
vision and penalties, to be provided for by national legislation.* 

Although a Convention becomes binding by the fact of its 
promulgation the latest ruling of the Federal Tribunal makes it 
clear that it does not take precedence over an ordinary enactment : 
“a later treaty ipso jure supersedes the conflicting provisions of 
an earlier Act and inversely a later Act rescinds in Switzerland any 
conflicting provisions of an earlier treaty.” 4 


RATIFIED CONVENTIONS AND SWISS LEGISLATION 


Switzerland, which has ratified 19 Conventions of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation , is at present bound by 17 Conven- 
tions, two of those that it has ratified being inapplicable owing 
to the introduction of a revised Convention.® 


1 F.F., 1920, Vol. V, p. 457; and Official Bulletin, op. cit., p. 7. 

2? The Federal Council made the following comment on the ratification 
of the Convention in its message dated 7 June 1926: “ Since international 
Conventions and arrangements of the kind referred to here have the same 
force by virtue of their ratification and promulgation as existing internal 
laws, and since, moreover, there is no need for executive orders to be issued 
to implement them, they can be applied without any necessity for revising 
section 90 of the Federal Act” (F.F., 1926, Vol. I, p. 872). 

% See A. BERENSTEIN, op. cit., pp. 145ff. 

4 Arvéts du Tribunal fédéral suisse, Recueil officiel, Vol. 59, Tome II, 
p.. 338, Order dated 17 July 1933 in the case of Steenworden v. Société des 
auteurs. 

® This does not include the Final Articles Revision Convention, 1946, 
which was not concerned with labour legislation but only with a number 
of changes of form. 

® The following are the Conventions that have been ratified : 

On 9 October 1922, by fedeval order dated 3 February 1922 : Unemploy- 
ment Convention, 1919 ; Night Work (Women) Convention, 1919, denounced 
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Most of these Conventions have had a marked effect on the 
development of federal legislation for the protection of workers. 
In some instances legislation has been passed purely and simply 
to enable Switzerland to ratify a Convention ; in others, ratification 
has been one of the aims of the legislative authorities ; or yet again, 
the latter have been guided by an international Convention in 
drafting legislation even when it has not been specifically designed 
to lead to ratification of the Convention. 

In discussing the influence of Conventions on legislation, the 
latter term is taken to cover not only the enactments of the legis- 
lative authorities—the federal laws and orders passed by the 
Federal Assembly—but also the orders made by the Federal 
Council under its powers to issue regulations or in accordance with 
the special responsibilities vested in it under the federal Constitu- 
tion. A further point to be borne in mind is that an international 
Convention may in practice bring about changes in the law of the 
country without any statutory amendment being introduced. 


in 1936 following the ratification of the Night Work (Women) Convention 
(Revised), 1934; Minimum Age (Industry) Convention, 1919; Night Work 
of Young Persons (Industry) Convention, 1919. 

On 16 November 1927, by federal order dated 9 June 1927 : Workmen's 
Compensation (Occupational Diseases) Convention, 1925. 

On 1 February 1929, by federal order dated 9 June 1927: Equality of 
Treatment (Accident Compensation) Convention, 1925. 

On 8 November 1934, by federal order dated 27 March 1934 : Marking of 
Weight (Packages Transported by Vesseis) Convention, 1929. 

On 16 January 1935, by federal order dated 21 December 1934 : Weekly 
Rest (Industry) Convention, 1921, 

On 4 June 1936, by federal order dated 24 September 1935 : Night Work 
(Women) Convention (Revised), 1934; denounced in 1950 following the 
ratification of the Night Work (Women) Convention (Revised), 1948. 

On 14 June 1939, by federal order dated 24 September 1935 : Unemploy- 
ment Provision Convention, 1934. 

On 23 May 1940, by federal order dated 20 June 1939: Right of Associa- 
tion (Agriculture) Convention, 1921; Forced Labour Convention, 1930 ; 
Underground Work (Women) Convention, 1935 ; Safety Provisions (Build- 
ing) Convention, 1937 ; Convention concerning Statistics of Wages and Hours 
of Work, 1938. 

On 7 May 1947, by federal order dated 27 March 1940 : Minimum Wage- 
Fixing Machinery Convention, 1928. 

On 13 July 1949, by federal order dated 16 June 1949 ; Labour Inspection 
Convention, 1947, 

On 6 May 1950, by federal order dated 29 March 1950: Night Work 
(Women) Convention (Revised), 1948. 

On 19 January 1952, by federal order dated 11 April 1951 : Employment 
Service Convention, 1948. 

In addition, the Final Articles Revision Convention, 1946, was ratified 
on 22 April 1947, by federal order dated 21 March 1947. 

Finally, in a message dated 7 March 1958, the Federal Council invited 
the Federal Assembly to authorise it to ratify the Abolition of Forced 
Labour Convention, 1957 (#.F., 1958, Vol. I, p. 573). 
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Cases 1n Which Ratification of Conventions Has Not Led 
to Any Changes in Internal Law — 


Cases in which a Convention ratified by Switzerland has had 
no influence on the law of the land are few and far between.! Only 
four Conventions fall under this heading. 

Two of them, both of which were ratified in 1940, did not call 
for any positive action by the Government. The Right of Associa- 
tion (Agriculture) Convention, 1921, which confines itself to 
granting agricultural workers the same rights of association and 
combination as industrial workers, was ratified without any 
difficulty since there is no discrimination in Switzerland against 
agricultural workers, who, like all other citizens, are guaranteed the 
right of association by article 56 of the federal Constitution. The same 
applied to the Forced Labour Convention, 1930, which provided for 
the abolition of forms of coercion which did not exist in Switzerland.? 

Another Convention only imposed administrative obligations. 
This was the Convention concerning Statistics of Wages and Hours 
of Work, 1938, also ratified in 1940, which requires each govern- 
ment to compile and publish statistics and to communicate them 
to the International Labour Office ; thus it imposes no obligations, 
and confers no rights, on individuals and the Federal Council 
stated in its message dated 28 April 1939 that the existing regula- 
tions dealing with the Federal Office for Industry, Arts and Crafts, 
and Labour were sufficiently broad in scope to allow the necessary 
figures to be produced.® 

Lastly, one Convention—the Labour Inspection Convention, 
1947, ratified in 1949—was in line with the existing Swiss Factories 
Acts, and allowed the States which adhered to it to confine their 
obligations to industry alone and (within industry) to those indus- 
trial establishments for which a system of labour inspection was 
in force. The statement by the Swiss Government accompanying 
the ratification made it clear that the Convention applied to 
industrial establishments covered by the Federal Factories Act. 


Cases in Which Ratification of Conventions Has Led 
to Changes in Internal Law 


In all other cases the ratification of international labour 
Conventions by Switzerland has led to changes in the law as it stood 
and has raised the standard of protection given to the workers. 


1 As regards the value of the ratification of a Convention even when it 
leads to no changes in internal legislation, see “ The Influence of Inter- 
national Labour Conventions on Greek Legislation ”’, op. cit., p. 600. 

* The same applies to the Abolition of Forced Labour Convention, 1957, 
the ratification of which has been proposed by the Federal Council. 

7 FF ., 1920, Vo. it, p. 767. 
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Night Work by Women and Young Persons. 


Among the Conventions that have had most influence on Swiss 
legislation mention must first be. made of those forbidding night 
work by women and young persons and fixing the minimum age for 
employment. While these Conventions have not led to the passing 
of legislation in Switzerland on these subjects, since it already 
existed, they have given considerable impetus to its development. 

The international labour Conventions on night work by women 
were preceded by the Convention adopted in Berne in 1906; as 
regards night work by young persons, the I.L.O. Conventions were 
preceded by the draft Convention adopted in Berne in 1913. This 
draft was due to be converted into a Convention at the Conference 
called for September 1914, which had to be cancelled owing to the 
outbreak of war. It is impossible to trace the influence of the inter- 
national labour Conventions on federal legislation without first 
discussing how far the legislation that preceded them had been 
influenced by the decisions taken at the Berne Conferences. 

The first Federal Factories Act, dated 23 March 1877, generally 
prohibited night work in factories by women and—with some 
qualifications—by young persons. But the Act defined “ night ” 
as a period of nine or ten consecutive hours, whereas the instru- 
ments adopted at the Berne Conferences forbade night work 
during a period of 11 consecutive hours. 

Another major shortcoming of the old legislation was that it 
only affected factories, whereas the international regulations 
covered other industrial undertakings such as mines and quarries. 

. On 6 May 1910 the Federal Council submitted an amending 
Bill to the Federal Assembly but, although the Government had 
borne the 1906 Convention in mind in preparing this Bill, the 
latter was not entirely in conformity with the Convention. On 23 
January 1914 the Federal Council placed before the appropriate 
committee of the Council of States (which together with the 
National Council makes up the Federal Assembly) a special report 
dealing mainly with the possibility of adapting the Bill to the 
international Conventions for the protection of workers.! It stated 
that in its view it was advisable to bring federal legislation into 
line not only with the 1906 Convention but also with the probable 
contents of the two proposed Conventions on the prohibition of 
night work by young workers in industry and the fixing of hours 
of work for women and young workers in industry. It proposed 
that clauses should be inserted forbidding night work for women 
and young persons during a period of 11 consecutive hours including 


1 F.F., 1914, Vol. I, pp. 1654ff. 
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the interval between 10 p.m. and 5 a.m. These clauses were in 
fact included in the new Act passed on 18 June 1914. 

In the same report the Federal Council urged that, in order 
to meet the requirements of interna.ional Conventions, a clause 
should be inserted regarding the scope of federal legislation, which 
had hitherto been confined to factories. Accordingly section 82 
was included in the Act under the heading : “ Application of the 
Provisions of International Conventions ”. This section stated, in 
particular, that “ the provisions of the present Act regarding the 
protection of women and young persons may, by order of the 
Federal Assembly, be extended to industrial undertakings which 
are not factories within the meaning of the present Act whenever 
the said provisions figure in international Conventions for the 
protection of workers which Switzerland has already ratified or 
may in future ratify ”. 

But when the question arose of ratifying Conventions adopted 
at the First Session of the International Labour Conference held 
in Washington in 1919, the federal Government, rather than make 
use of section 82, preferred to submit to the Federal Assembly a 
Bill specially designed to bring federal legislation into line with 
the international Conventions. This Bill later became the Federal 
Employment of Young Persons and Women (Arts and Crafts) Act 
of 31 March 1922, which enabled Switzerland in October of the 
same year to ratify simultaneously the new Night Work (Women) 
Convention, 1919, the Minimum Age (Industry) Convention, 1919 
and the Night Work of Young Persons (Industry) Convention, 
1919. This Act forbids night work by women in industrial estab- 
lishments and arts and crafts that are not subject to the Fac- 
tories Act. Under the Act and an ordinance issued by the Federal 
Council on 5 July 1923 night work by young persons is forbidden 
in such establishments and also in transport. One section of 
this Act amends the Factories Act in order to give added protection 
to young workers (subject, however, to certain exceptions).” 


1In practice the Night Work of Young Persons (Industry) Convention, 
1919, ran up against a number of difficulties in the baking industry, where 
the ban on night work by young persons has not always been observed. 
The I.L.0. Committee of Experts on the Application of Conventions and 
Recommendations has commented on this a number of times (most recently 
in 1958) in the reports it makes to each session of the International Labour 
Conference. (See Report of the Committee of Experts on the Application of 
Conventions and Recommendations, Report III (IV), International Labour 
Conference, 42nd Session, Geneva, 1958 (Geneva, I.L.O., 1958), p. 19.) On 
27 October 1952 the Federal Department of Public Economy appealed to the 
governments of cantons to enforce this provision as strictly as possible in 
bakeries. (See F.F., 1952, Vol. III, p. 813, and Summary of Reports on 
Ratified Conventions, Report III (I), International Labour Conference, 37th 
Session, Geneva, 1954 (Geneva, I.L.O., 1954), p. 26.) 

2See below, p. 511. 
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The Act of 31 March 1922 is remarkable in that it was passed 
for the sole purpose of enabling three international Conventions 
to be ratified and at the same time of enabling action to be taken. 
on a Recommendation adopted by the International Labour Con- 
ference—the Lead Poisoning (Women and Children) Recommenda- 
tion, 1919. This was, moreover, the first federal Act to regulate 
hours of work in industrial establishments and arts and crafts 
not covered by the Factories Act. Thus it was under the influence 
of international Conventions that federal labour legislation. came 
to be extended to this class of establishment. 

It is interesting to note that the federal authorities drew the 
logical conclusion from the special character of the 1922 Act, which 
was designed to enable international Conventions to be ratified. 
Whereas it is normally considered that federal labour legislation, 
in superseding cantonal regulations, consolidates the law, the 
federal authorities decided that this did not apply to the 1922 
Act. In a circular to the cantonal governments dated 10 July 1923 
the Federal Department of Public Economy stated that since the 
sole purpose of the Act was to make it possible to ratify the three 
Conventions, this enactment “ does not repeal those provisions of 
cantonal labour legislation which embody higher standards”. It 
added that this viewpoint was “ in conformity with the principle 
laid down in Article 405 of the Treaty of Versailles (article 19 of 
the Constitution of the International Labour Organisation) which 
states that in no circumstances may a State which has ratified a 
Convention adopted by the International Labour Conference be 
asked or required to lessen the protection afforded by its existing 
legislation to the workers concerned ”.! 


Minimum Age. 


The 1877 Factories Act fixed a minimum age of 14 for admis- 
sion to employment in industrial establishments and this age limit 
was retained in the 1914 Act. Thus, Swiss legislation satisfied the 
requirements of the Minimum Age (Industry) Convention, 1919 
as far as factories were concerned. However, the position in this 
respect was exactly the same as with night work by women and 
young persons, i.e. the Confederation had not passed legislation 
covering establishments other than factories. Accordingly, the 
Act of 31 March 1922 (referred to above) also laid down a minimum 


1F.F., 1923, Vol. Il, pp. 680-681. This interpretation of the law was 
endorsed by the Federal Department of Justice and Police in a report 
dated 8 October 1929 (Jurisprudence des autorités administratives de la 
Confédération, 1930, No. 11, pp. 20-21) but it seems to have been questioned 
to some extent in 1934 by the Federal Office for Industry, Arts and Crafts, 
and Labour (ibid., 1934, No. 145, p. 191). 
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age of 14 for admission to employment in industrial establishments 
and arts and crafts not subject to the Factories Act ; on 8 July 
1923 an ordinance was issued by the Federal Council extending 
this to transport. As a result it became possible to ratify the 
Minimum Age (Industry) Convention, 1919, which was thus re- 
sponsible for the extension of the minimum age regulations in 
Switzerland to employment outside factories. 
Subsequently the minimum age was raised to 15 in most 
branches of the economy under the Employment (Minimum Age) 
Act of 24 June 1938. However, Switzerland has not ratified the 
Minimum Age (Industry) Convention (Revised), 1937, or the 
Minimum Age (Non-Industrial Employment) Convention (Revised), 
1937, since the new Act does not meet all their requirements.* 


Underground Work. 


In 1939 the Federal Assembly authorised the Federal Council 
to ratify the Underground Work (Women) Convention, 1935, 
which forbade the employment of women in underground work in 
mining. At that time Swiss law contained no prohibition of this 
kind although, as the Federal Council pointed out in its report of 
28 April 1939, it was not necessary to pass a new Act since the 
existing legislation (the Factories Act and the Employment of 
Young Persons and Women (Arts and Crafts) Act) gave the Federal 
Council power to issue any regulations needed to implement the 
Convention.2, The prohibition was imposed by an order of the 
Federal Council dated 8 April 1940 and ratification was notified 
on 23 May 1940. 


Weekly Rest. 


Shortly after the First World War the federal legislation 
dealing with weekly rest only covered factories (Act of 18 June 1914) 
and transport and communications undertakings operated directly 
by the Confederation or undev a federal concession (Act of 6 March 
1920). Since Article 4 of the Weekly Rest (Industry) Convention, 
1921, empowers ratifying States to make complete or partial 
exceptions to the weekly rest regulations, the Federal Council in 
a message dated 4 May 1923 proposed that the chambers should 
ratify the Convention subject to the qualification that it only 
applied to “establishments which are subject to federal regula- 


1 See, however, p. 515 below. Moreover the 1938 Act does not conform 
fully to the provisions of the Minimum Age (Industry) Convention, 1919, 
by which Switzerland is still bound. See A. BERENSTEIN : “ La ratification 
par la Suisse des conventions internationales du travail”, in Revue syndicale 
suisse (Berne), 1949, No. 5, p. 135. 

*F.F., 1939, Vol. I, p. 774. 
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tion ”.! The Federal Assembly by a federal order dated 21 June 
1924 decided, however, not to ratify the Convention but to treat 
it as a Recommendation.? But on 27 May 1930 the Federal Council 
submitted a Weekly Rest Bill, and among the arguments it put 
forward it mentioned the need to conform to the international 
Convention on the subject in the following words : 

There could be no justification for accepting a social policy at the 
international level, while at the national level putting forward purely 
technical arguments based on the federal nature of our Constitution as an 
excuse for rejecting the reforms needed to bring federal legislation into line 
with international social policy. Switzerland’s international standing would 
undoubtedly suffer thereby. : 


On 26 September 1931 the Federal Assembly passed the federal 
Weekly Rest Act, and after the Federal Council had approved 
the executive order on 11 June 1934, it authorised the Government 
on 21 December of the same year to ratify the Convention ; this 
was done on 16 January 1935. 


Minimum Wages. 


As early as 1919 the Federal Assembly had passed a Bill estab- 
lishing minimum wages in home-working industries but this was 
rejected by the people in a referendum. As a result Switzerland 
was unable to ratify the Minimum Wage-Fixing Machinery Conven- 
tion, 1928, when it was adopted by the International Labour 
Conference. Nevertheless, in 1938 the Federal Council placed 
before the Federal Assembly a Bill dealing with homeworkers, 
which, as regards minimum wages, was worded in such a way as 
to enable the Convention to be ratified. The Federal Assembly 
passed the Bill on 12 December 1940, after having made a federal 
order on 27 March 1940 authorising the ratification of the Conven- 
tion ; this took place in 1947. 


Accident Prevention. 


Switzerland has ratified two Conventions dealing with accident 
prevention, namely the Marking of Weight (Packages Transported 
by Vessels) Convention, 1929 and the Safety Provisions (Building) 
Convention, 1937. It was solely in order to enable the former 
Convention to be ratified that a federal Act was passed on 28 March 
1934 (the day following the vote on the federal order authorising 


1 F.F., 1923. Vol. II, pp. 80ff. 

2 See above, p. 497. 

* F.F., 1930, Vol. I, p. 522. 

4 See message dated 8 July 1938 from the Federal Council to the Federal 
Assembly (F.F., 1938, Vol. II, p. 222). 
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the ratification of the Convention) on the marking of weights on 
large packages intended to be transported by ship. In order to 
be able to ratify the second of these Conventions (which was done 
on 23 May 1940 by a federal order dated 20 June 1939) the Federal 
Council, by virtue of the powers vested in it under the federal 
Sickness and Accident Insurance Act, issued an ordinance on 2 April 
1940 dealing with accident prevention in the building industry. This 
ordinance, which implements Part II of the Convention (scaffolds) 
was followed on 22 June 1951 by an ordinance dealing with the 
prevention of accidents caused by cranes and hoists, thereby 
implementing Part III of the Convention (hoisting appliances). 


Unemployment and Employment. 


Switzerland has ratified three Conventions on unemployment 
and employment, the Unemployment Convention, 1919, the 
Unemployment Provision Convention, 1934, and the Employment 
Service Convention, 1948. 

As was stated earlier, in order to ule Article 2 of the first 
of these Conventions (ratified in 1922), the Federal Council had, 
on the expiry of its emergency wartime powers, issued an ordinance 
on 11 November 1924 to keep in existence a public placement 
service fulfilling the standards laid down in this Article.t Thus 
the fact that the Convention had been ratified enabled the Govern- 
ment to take action whereas otherwise the Confederation would 
not have had any constitutional power to legislate. Moreover, 
the regulations issued by the cantons to implement this ordinance 
were for the most part the first to be introduced on a public place- 
ment service.” An additional point is that Article 3 of the Conven- 
tion, which requires Members of the Organisation which have 
ratified the Convention to make arrangements between themselves 
regarding equality of treatment in respect of unemployment 
insurance, has led to the conclusion of bilateral agreements between 
Switzerland and other countries.* 


1 See above, p. 499. 

2 See the message dated 10 July 1950 from the Federal Council to the 
Federal Assembly (F.F., 1950, Vol. II, p. 340). 

3 Switzerland has negotiated agreements on this subject with 12 different 
countries (Recueil systématique des lois et ordonnances, 1848-1947, Vol. 14, 
p. 92, note 3). It is interesting to note that in a decision handed down in 
1938, the Federal Tribunal invoked Article 3 of the Unemployment Conven- 
tion, 1919, in stating that since this provision laid down the principle of 
equal treatment for foreign workers in respect of unemployment insurance 
“ there are even stronger grounds for arguing that within the Confederation 
the principle of equal treatment for all citizens of the Confederation, which 
is guaranteed by article 43 of the federal Constitution, also applies to meas- 
ures taken by the cantons to combat the effects of the economic depres- 
sion”, (Decision dated 7 October 1938, Chapuis v. Canton of Geneva, in 
Arvéts du Tribunal fédéral, op. cit., Vol. 64, Tome I, p. 245.) 
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When the International Labour Conference adopted the Unem- 
ployment Provision Convention, 1934, Switzerland already pos- 
sessed an unemployment insurance scheme (based on an Act of 
17 October 1924 dealing with the payment of subsidies to the 
scheme) coupled with-a system of unemployment relief. The 
ratification of the Convention, which was authorised by the Federal 
Assembly in 1935 and took place in 1939, has led to two changes 
in the previous legal position. Firstly, the provisions authorising 
the differential treatment of foreigners, which were forbidden in 
principle by Article 16 of the Convention, have now virtually 
disappeared. Secondly, in order to give effect to Article 14 of the 
Convention, which states that questions arising on applications 
for benefit or allowances must be dealt with by tribunals or other 
competent authorities, the federal Government asked the cantons 
to arrange for these disputes to be settled by an appeal authority, 
whether judicial or administrative.! At the time this question fell 
within the province of the cantonal authorities and those that 
had not yet appointed appeal authorities accordingly did so. 
Nowadays, this question is dealt with under the federal Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act of 22 June 1951. 

The Employment Service Convention, 1948, was ratified in 
1952 after the Federal Assembly passed the federal Employment 
Service Act of 22 June 1951. In its message dated 10 July 1950 
the Federal Council explained to the Federal Assembly that one 
of the reasons for a new Act on the subject was the fact that the 
existing legislation (i.e. the ordinance of 11 November 1924 referred 
to above) was based “in substance, if not in form, on an obsolete 
international legal instrument ” (the Unemployment Convention, 
1919) and that the 1948 Convention, which was more compre- 
hensive, should be taken as a guide instead.2, The new Act was 
accordingly worded in such a way as to enable Switzerland to 
adhere to the Convention, although some of the provisions imple- 
menting it were found not in the Act itself but in regulations 
issued by the Federal Council on 21 December 1951. 


Employment Injuries and Occupational Diseases. 


As was stated earlier *, although the ratification of the Equality 
of Treatment (Accident Compensation) Convention, 1925, which 
took place in 1929, did not lead to any statutory changes, the 


1See reports from the Federal Council to the Federal Assembly dated 
21 June 1935 (F.F., 1935, Vol. I, p. 1001), and 28 April 1939 (F.F., 1939, 
Vol. I, pp. 781-782). 


2 F.F., 1950, Vol. II, pp. 343-344. 
3 See above, p. 500. 
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principle of equality of treatment was applied directly by virtue 
of Article 1 of the Convention. Moreover the Federal Council, in 
accordance with Article 2 and by virtue of the federal order of 
9 June 1927 authorising ratification, signed a treaty with the 
Netherlands on 27 January 1937 regarding insurance against 
employment injuries. 

The Workmen's Compensation (Occupational Diseases) Con- 
vention, 1925, which was ratified in 1927, lays down the general 
rule that certain occupational diseases must be classified as employ- 
ment injuries ; this practice had already been followed in Switzer- 
land for some time and had been given official sanction by section 68 
of the federal Act of 13 June 1911. On the other hand Swiss practice 
before ratification was not wholly in accordance with the Conven- 
tion, since anthrax, which was scheduled by the Convention, was 
not recognised as an occupational disease. In an ordinance issued 
on 8 November 1927 the Federal Council brought the schedule of 
poisonous substances into line with the Convention, which was 
ratified on the 16th of the same month.! 


Special Cases in Which Ratification of Conventions Has Been 
Followed by a Lowering in the Standards of Protection for Workers 


No study of the influence of ratified Conventions on internal 
law would be complete unless we took a glance at the other side 
of the picture. In a handful of cases the provisions of international 
Conventions have on some particular point been put forward in 
support of lowering the standards of protection already given to 
the workers. It is true that the Constitution of the Organisation 
states (article 19, paragraph 8) that “ In no case shall the adoption 
of any Convention or Recommendation by the Conference, or the 
ratification of any Convention by any Member, be deemed to affect 


1 The Occupational Diseases Ordinance of 6 April 1956, which is now in 
force, does not specifically refer to anthrax either, but the Swiss Govern- 
ment has recognised this disease as being entirely covered by the insurance 
scheme. (See Report of the Committee of Experts on the Application of Con- 
ventions and Recommendations, Report III (1V), International Labour Con- 
ference, 40th Session, Geneva, 1957 (Geneva, 1.L.O., 1957), p. 38; and Inter- 
national Labour Conference, 40th Session, Geneva, 1957: Record of Pro- 
ceedings (Geneva, 1.L.O., 1958), p. 668.) The Committee of Experts on the 
Application of Conventions and Recommendations nevertheless considered 
that it would be desirable to supplement this ordinance by adding to the 
list of operations under the head relating to diseases transmissible by contact 
with animals the “ loading and unloading or transport of merchandise ”, as 
provided in the Convention, It also raised the question of compensation for 
occupational accidents in agriculture, in particular the case of certain lead 
poisonings, and anthrax. (See Report of the Committee of Experts on the 
Application of Conventions and Recommendations, Report III (IV), Inter- 
national Labour Conference, 42nd Session, Geneva, 1958 (Geneva, I.L.O., 
1958), pp. 27-28.) 
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any law, award, custom or agreement which ensures more favourable 
conditions to. the workers concerned than those provided for in the 
Convention or Recommendation ” ; this provision, which appeared 
in the Constitution as revised in 1946, lays down more clearly than 
before a principle which was already stated in paragraphs 10 and 11 
of the original text of the Constitution, which it superseded. 

This principle has, generally speaking, been observed by 
Switzerland and, as was seen earlier, was invoked by the federal 
authorities in defining the legal scope of the Employment of Young 
Persons and Women (Arts and Crafts) Act of 1922.) 

But while this provision of article 19 means that the ratification 
of a Convention cannot be held to change the country’s legal rules 
on any particular point to the workers’ detriment, there is nothing 
to stop the legislative authorities when ratifying a Convention, 
from introducing a measure curtailing the protection granted by 
earlier legislation, provided the new measure is not in conflict 
with the provisions of the ratified Convention. 

The Factories Act of 18 June 1914 stated that, subject to the 
lapse of a transitional period, “ young persons under the age 
of 18 years may not be employed on night or Sunday work ” 
(section 71, paragraph 1). However, the Night Work of Young 
Persons (Industry) Convention, 1919, stipulated that States could 
allow exceptions to the prohibition of night work by children 
over the age of 16 either for certain types of work (Article 2) or 
in the event of emergencies which were not of a periodical character 
(Article 4). When Switzerland ratified the Convention a clause 
was inserted in section 71 of the Factories Act whereby the Federal 
Council could “ authorise in respect of young males over the age 
of 16 such exceptions as may be necessary in the public interest or 
provided by international Conventions”. Shortly afterwards, in an 
order dated 7 September 1923, the Federal Council gave govern- 
ment departments discretion to grant permission to employ young 
males over the age of 16 permanently on night work. 

In another instance, however—night work by women—it 
was the administrative and not the legislative authorities that 
invoked a Convention to justify departures from labour legislation 
which were not authorised by the terms of the relevant Act. The 
Night Work (Women) Convention, 1919, states (as do the revised 
Conventions of 1934 and 1948) that the prohibition of night work 
by women does not apply in cases where the work has to do with 
raw materials or materials in course of treatment which are subject 
to rapid deterioration, when such night work is necessary to pre- 
serve the materials from certain loss (Article 4). Section 66 of the 


1See above, p. 505. 
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Factories Act states that in such cases women must be granted a 
night rest of not less than ten hours. Nevertheless, in a circular 
dated 20 January 1931, the Federal Department of Public Economy 
informed the cantonal governments that it was prepared in the 
case of canning factories to allow the appropriate cantonal author- 
ities to sanction exceptions to the Act in emergencies, as allowed 
by Article 4 of the international Convention !, i.e. the ban on 
night work would be lifted.* 

Thus the federal authorities invoked the international Con- 
vention to justify exceptions which were not allowed by the law, 
this despite the fact that originally Switzerland had deliberately 
refrained from including in its legislation the exceptions allowed 
by the international Conventions. For example, in its message 
dated 6 May 1910 the Federal Council, submitting a Bill which 
formed the basis of the present Act, stated that in its view Switzer- 
land should not avail itself of the exceptions allowed by articles 
3 and 4 of the 1906 Convention (which appeared unamended as 
Articles 4 and 6 of the I.L.0. Conventions) and that accordingly 
it had not included these exceptions in its measure.® 

The above facts are mentioned so that as far-as possible no 
aspect of the question will be overlooked, but it should at once be 
added that these fortunately appear to be the only instances in 
which the ratification of an international Convention by Switzer- 
land has led to a fall in statutory standards or administrative 
practices. 


UNRATIFIED CONVENTIONS AND SWISS LEGISLATION 


In Switzerland, as in many other countries, international 
labour Conventions have a much wider influence than might be 
imagined from a survey of the legislation introduced to allow 
Conventions to be ratified. One important function of these Con- 
ventions is to serve as models for the guidance of the legislative 
authorities in each country in improving their labour legislation ; 


1F.F., 1931, Vol. I, p. 84 and Rapport du Conseil fédéral a l’ Assemblée 
fédévale sur sa gestion en 1931, p. 603. 

2 A similar approach appears to have been adopted in the case of estab- 
lishments other than factories, which are covered by the Employment of 
Young Persons and Women (Arts and Crafts) Act, 1922. On this point the 
Federal Council stated : “ There seems to be no particular reason for impos- 
ing a general ban on night work by women in certain instances. The stag- 
gering of the night rest prescribed by law could be permitted as an excep- 
tional measure under the Night Work (Women) Convention (Revised), 
1948 which has been ratified by Switzerland.” (Rapport du Conseil fédéral 
a l’ Assemblée fédérale sur sa gestion en 1953, p. 310.) 


*F.F., 1910, Vol. IV, p. 188. 
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they act as a source of useful suggestions and, above all, set a 
standard of protection for the workers which is generally considered 
at the international level to be adequate. The revision of the 
Constitution of the International Labour Organisation in 1946 
gave added weight to this factor by empowering the Governing 
Body of the I.L.O. to ask States Members for reports on the appli- 
cation of unratified Conventions (article 19, paragraph 5 (e)). 


Conventions Declared to Be Applicable (Maritime Employment) 


But the most striking example of this influence of unratified 
international Conventions on internal law in Switzerland is that 
of maritime legislation. Switzerland, which has no direct outlet 
to the sea, had no merchant navy until the Second World War. 
In 1941, however, it became necessary, in order to keep the country 
supplied, to form a merchant marine sailing under the Swiss flag. 
Accordingly, by virtue of its emergency powers, the Federal Council 
issued an order on 9 April 1941 concerning shipping under the 
Swiss flag. As a code of maritime law had to be built up from 
scratch it was felt that the most sensible course was to take over 
bodily the existing international Conventions dealing with both 
shipping and maritime employment. The order, issued by the 
Federal Council, accordingly declared “ applicable ” to the crews 
of Swiss vessels six Conventions adopted by the International 
Labour Conference, namely the Minimum Age (Sea) Convention, 
1920, the Unemployment Indemnity (Shipwreck) Convention, 
1920, the Minimum Age (Trimmers and Stokers) Convention, 1921, 
the Medical Examination of Young Persons (Sea) Convention, 
1921, the Seamen’s Articles of Agreement Convention, 1926, and 
the Repatriation of Seamen Convention, 1926. 

These Conventions were not ratified by Switzerland ; indeed 
there could be no question of doing so as the maritime legislation 
passed in wartime was only provisional, and it was not known 
whether the Swiss merchant marine would survive after the 
ending of hostilities and if so what its legal status would be. But 
these Conventions were “considered to be an integral part of 
Swiss legislation ”!, i.e. the Swiss Government took them over as 
they stood and incorporated them into Swiss law despite the fact 
that Switzerland was not bound by them internationally. In other 
words, this national legislation had its legal origin in international 
Conventions, so that in interpreting the legal rules applicable in 
Switzerland in any of these matters, reference had to be made to 
the international instruments. This involved studying and com- 


1 Message from the Federal Council to the Federal Assembly dated 
22 February 1952 (F.F., 1952, Vol. I, p. 261). 
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paring French and English texts, both of which are authentic in 
the case of international labour Conventions, and not texts in 
German, French and Italian—the three languages in which Swiss 
federal laws and orders are published. 

On 20 January 1942 the Federal Council issued an order on 
seamen’s articles of agreement which incorporated the rules laid 
down in the international Conventions referred to earlier, while 
at the same time leaving the order of 9 April 1941 in force. 

. Lastly, on 23 September 1953 the Federal Assembly passed a 
federal Bill on shipping under the Swiss flag, which replaced the 
Federal Council’s orders of 1941 and 1942 and gave a stable legal 
basis to the Swiss merchant marine. In its message accompanying 
the Bill the Federal Council pointed out that as far as seamen’s 
conditions were concerned it was largely based on the international 
labour Conventions and Recommendations.! . 

The substance of the Conventions which had earlier been 
“declared applicable” was embodied in the new Act and the 
executive order issued on 20 November 1956. The regulations 
regarding minimum age are,. however, those of the Minimum Age 
(Sea) Convention (Revised), 1936, which fixed an age of 15, and 
not of the corresponding Convention of 1920, which had previously 
been declared applicable, and which fixed a minimum age of 14. 
The Act no longer specifically declares “ applicable ” the Conven- 
tions whose provisions have been embodied in the legislation, but 
it does, nevertheless, refer to them. Section 63, which deals with 
“health and social standards” affecting crews stipulates that 
“the Federal Council shall, having regard to international Con- 
ventions and current practice in the shipping industry, issue 
regulations regarding the minimum age and medical examination 
of seafarers, hours of work, food and accommodation on board 
and holidays with pay”. In the executive order (section 13) 
the Federal Council specifically declared “applicable ” Part III 
(Articles 6 to 17) of the Accommodation of Crews Convention 
(Revised), 1949. Many of the provisions of this order were based 
on the standards set in the Medical Examination (Seafarers) Con- 
vention, 1946, the Wages, Hours of Work and Manning (Sea) 
Convention (Revised), 1949, the Food and Catering (Ships’ Crews) 
Convention, 1946, and the Paid Vacations (Seafarers) Convention 
(Revised), 1949, etc. 

At the 41st (Maritime) Session of the International Labour 
Conference (April-May 1958), the Director of the Federal Office 
for Industry, Arts and Crafts, and Labour informed the Conference 
that, following the enactment of the federal Act concerning maritime 


1 F.F., 1952, Vol. I, p. 297. 
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navigation under the Swiss flag, Switzerland should shortly be 
able to ratify certain maritime Conventions, which had been 
drawn upon in the drafting of this legislation.' 


Other Conventions 


Among the Conventions which, without having been ratified, 
or declared “2 


« 


‘applicable ”, have had a decisive effect on Swiss 
legislation mention should be made of the White Lead (Painting) 
Convention, 1921. The Federal Council has several times sub- 
mitted reports to the Federal Assembly discussing the possibility 
of adjusting federal legislation to this Convention.2 In 1942 it 
issued an ordinance superseding an earlier ordinance (which 
dated from 1928) on the prevention of lead poisoning ; the Govern- 
ment stated that the new measure was partly in accordance with 
the international regulations but did not enable ratification to 
take place because it did not impose such a complete prohibition 
on the use of white lead in internal painting. 

Similarly, although Switzerland has not hitherto ratified the 
Workmen's Compensation (Occupational Diseases) Convention 
(Revised), 1934, and is still bound by the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion (Occupational Diseases) Convention, 1925, the revised instru- 
ment has in many respects served as a model for successive orders 
dealing with compensation for occupational diseases, the most 
recent of which—the order of 6 April 1956—is more or less in 
accordance with the revised Convention. : 

In drafting the Bill which formed the basis for the federal 
Employment: (Minimum Age) Act of 24 June 1938, the Federal 
Council drew heavily upon the Minimum Age (Non-Industrial Em- 
ployment) Convention, 1932, as well as on the draft revision of this 
Convention and of the Minimum Age (Industry) Convention, 1919, 
which proposed to raise the minimum age to 15 * and were adopted 
by the International Labour Conference in 1937. 

If, instead of considering the existing legislation, we take a 
look at the legislation now being prepared, especially the drafts 
for a consolidated labour Act, we find that special weight is like- 
wise being attached to international labour Conventions, and the 
new enactments are being framed with an eye to enabling Switzer- 
land to make further ratifications. “ Whenever the question has 


1 International Labour Conference, 41st Session, Geneva, 1958: Pro- 
visional Record, No. 7, p. 43. 

* F.F., 1923, Vol. II, p. 88; ibid., 1939, Vol. I, p. 783; and ibid., 1941, 
p. 32. : 

* FF ., 1950, Vol. 1, p. 33. 

* Message from the Federal Council to the Federal Assembly dated 
11 May 1937 (F.F., 1937, Vol. I, p. 888). 
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arisen ” the Federal Office for Industry, Arts and Crafts, and Labour 
stated with reference to the official draft of 1950 “ we have con- 
sidered whether and to what extent it was possible to draw upon 
those Conventions of the International Labour Organisation which 
have not yet been ratified by Switzerland.” ! 


CONCLUSION 


In the foregoing pages we have discussed in some detail the 
influence of international labour Conventions on Swiss federal 
legislation. But, it must be recalled, federal law is far from being 
the only form of labour legislation in Switzerland, for each canton has 
its own enactments, which also bear the stamp of the new develop- 
ments brought about by international labour regulation in this 
field of law. We have already quoted some examples of the influence 
of international Conventions on the legislation of the cantons, e.g. 
in connection with the 1919 and 1934 Conventions on unemploy- 
ment, both of which were ratified by Switzerland. A careful 
analysis of the legislation of the cantons would probably also reveal 
the influence of a number of unratified Conventions. 

International labour Recommendations, like Conventions, 
have also led to the adoption of various legislative or administrative 
measures. The Lead Poisoning (Women and Children) Recommen- 
dation, 1919, formed the basis of section 8 of the Employment of 
Young Persons and Women (Arts and Crafts) Act under which the 
Federal Council debarred young persons and women from unhealthy 
work ; it also led to the revision of section 71 (3) of the Factories 
Act, which raised the minimum age for this purpose from 16 to 18. 
Similarly, the Prevention of Industrial Accidents Recommendation, 
1929, led the authorities to co-ordinate their work more efficiently 
in this respect and to take a number of additional measures.* 

It can thus be seen that international labour Conventions have 
brought about an appreciable advance in labour legislation in 
Switzerland. In fact, almost all the laws passed in this field since 
the end of the First World War have reflected their influerice. 
For example, international Conventions have been responsible for 
the fixing of a minimum of 11 consecutive hours’ night rest for 
women and young persons in industry, and for the extension of 

! Office fédéral de l'industrie, des arts et métiers et du travail : Prépara- 

tion d’une lot fédévale sur le travail dans l'industrie, l’artisanat, le commerce, 
les transports et les branches économiques similaives (loi sur le travail), Dec. 
1950, p. 23. 

2See above, pp. 508-509. 

* F.F., 1930, Vol. 11, pp. 833ff. See also the thesis by P. Fartne: Der 
‘Einfluss der internationalen Arbeitskonventionen auf das Arbeitsrecht der 
Schweiz (Basle, 1955), p. 118. 
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the legislation on night rest for women and young persons (and 
that on the minimum age for admission to employment) to industrial 
establishments other than factories. Among the other major steps 
forward taken directly as a result of international labour Conven- 
tions, mention should be made of the organisation of public place- 
ment, the prohibition of the employment of women in underground 
work, various safety measures in the building industry and the 
extension of compensation for occupational diseases. Moreover, 
it was mainly to enable Switzerland to discharge its obligations 
towards the International Labour Organisation! that a federal 
order was issued on 8 October 1920 setting up a federal Labour 
Office, which was subsequently merged with another department 
to become the Federal Office for Industry, Arts and Crafts, and 
Labour, with responsibility for “preparing and dealing with 
matters affecting labour legislation and regulation ”. 

At the same time it should be added that while Swiss law has 
been influenced by the Conventions, it has in turn had some influence 
on international standards. When the first federal Factories Bill 
was laid before the Federal Assembly, the President of the National 
Council, Emile Frey, made his now famous speech on 5 June 1876, 
in which he proposed that Switzerland should take the lead in 
negotiating international treaties so that labour matters would be 
dealt with uniformly by all the industrial States. “The biggest 
obstacle ” he said “in the way of factories legislation is that if a 
State acts alone in improving the conditions of its workers its 
industry may, in certain circumstances, be placed in jeopardy 
through being unable to withstand foreign competition.” * After 
the Bill had been passed, and following a campaign by some Swiss 
industrialists to water it down, the National Council endorsed 
on 30 April 1881 a miotion of Emile Frey requesting the Federal 
Council “to enter into negotiations with the principal industrial 
States with a view to the establishment of international factories 
legislation ”. As a result the Swiss Government made the first of 
a series of proposals which led to the calling of international 
conferences at Berlin in 1890 and at Berne in 1905, 1906 and 1913 
and to the conclusion of the first international Conventions at 
Berne in 1906.8 Thus the Federal Factories Act of 1877 was 
indirectly responsible for the conclusion of international labour 
Conventions. 


‘See the message from the Federal Council to the Federal Assembly 
dated 21 June 1920 (F.F., 1920, Vol. III, pp. 643ff). 

2 F.F., 1876, Vol. I, p. 974. 

*On this point see E. EICHHOLZER : “ Le réle de la Suisse dans l'histoire 
de la législation internationale du travail”, in Revue syndicale suisse, 1944, 
No. 4, pp. 125ff.. 
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In its message to the Federal Assembly on 11 April 1919 about 
the Conditions of Work Bill, the Federal Council pointed out in the 
following words the influence that national legislation might have 
on international standards: 


If a country recognises the existence of an urgent need, it must have the 
courage to take the lead in the hope that its example will help to pave the 
way for an agreement between the States.! 


The influence of national law upon international law (referred 
to in this passage) and of international law on national law both 
make for progress in labour legislation. Although Switzerland 
has only ratified relatively few Conventions—17 (leaving aside 
the revised Conventions) out of a total of 89 different Conventions 
adopted by the International Labour Conference *—the interaction 
of these two legal systems—the national and the international— 
has had extremely important and far-reaching effects. 


1 F.F., 1919, Vol. II, Dp. 5. 

? Up to 1957 a total of 106 Conventions had been adopted ; 17 of these 
have been revised by subsequent Conventions and there are therefore 89 
Conventions dealing with distinct subjects. 








Management-Labour Relations 
in Selected Arab Countries: 
Major Aspects and Determinants 


by 
Yusif A. SAYIGH 


As they embark on the early stages of industrialisation the need 
to secure a satisfactory working relationship between management and 
labour raises a difficult problem for the underdeveloped countries, 
for both sides lack the traditions and experience enjoyed by their 
counterparts in the more industrialised nations. 

In the following article Mr. Sayigh, who is Director of the Economic 
Research Institute in the American University of Beirut, examines the 
state of management-labour relations in five Arab countries, paying par- 
ticular attention to the role of government and to the difficulties of steer- 
ing a middle course between excessive control of industrial relations and 


a policy of laissez-faire which might deprive the workers’ movement of 
the protection of which it is particularly in need during its early days. 


-yNLY if a writer is satisfied with very broad generalisations on 
this topic will he be able to include within the narrow limits of 

an article a discussion on countries as different on demographic 
grounds as Egypt and Iraq, or on social grounds as, say, Lebanon 
and Jordan. While partaking of many common cultural, social, 
and economic features, the Arab countries possess certain marked 
differences with regard to population pressure on resources, literacy 
levels, development of labour skills, and factory organisation. 
Looked at more closely the differences can be discerned clearly 
even within each country—between sectors, between different 
forms of business organisation, and between firms of different sizes. 
Certain limitations have been self-imposed in this brief dis- 
cussion, so that the generalisations may not be so broad as to 
become meaningless. First, the countries to which the discussion 
refers are Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, Jordan and Iraq.' Second, only 


1 This article was written before the merger of Syria and Egypt into 
the United Arab Republic, or the union of Iraq and Jordan into the Federal 
Arab State. 
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the industrial sector is examined, since it is particularly here that 
management and labour are two clearly identifiable groups with 
a distinct pattern of relations. Third, most of the generalisations 
refer to establishments employing ten or more workers, i.e. the 
size of establishment at which management-labour relations can 
be said to begin being formalised.! Fourth, foreign establishments 
are not included in the survey since they represent a special case 
which, though certainly worth examining, must more appro- 
priately be left out of the present discussion. Fifth, government- 
run establishments like public utilities and railroads and airways 
are excluded from this survey; only firms under conditions of 
private enterprise are included. 

This study is not based on large-scale empirical research ; it 
is rather of an impressionistic nature, the impressions being the 
product of close acquaintance with economic conditions in the 
area and of attention to management-labour relations in it. 

In the next section the major aspects of management-labour 
relations in the five countries selected will be broadly sketched. 
Analysis of the determinants of these relations will be attempted 
in the third section, and some inferences will in conclusion be 
drawn from the study of the major aspects and the analysis of 
determinants in the fourth, and last, section. 

For the purposes of this discussion management is taken to 
refer to the higher echelons in the entrepreneurial organisation?, 
at the level where important decisions in the firm can be, and 
usually are, taken. Labour is taken to refer to the lower strata 
of the working force, just under the supervisory level in the 
hierarchy. The relations surveyed cover a wide gamut, such as 
personal connections, terms of work, processes of contract negotia- 
tion, communication upwards and downwards, training at the 
expense of the employer, fringe benefits, and labour association. 


1In Egypt manufacturing establishments employing ten or more workers 
in 1954 numbered 3,960 with 243,100 workers, or 60 per cent. of the total 
industrial labour force (Republic of Egypt: The Permanent Council for the 
Development of National Production (1955), p. 7). In Lebanon establishments 
with ten or more workers numbered 830 in 1955 and employed 28,256 per- 
sons, or some 80 per cent. of the total industrial labour force in establish- 
ments with five or more workers covered by the census (Government of 
Lebanon, Ministry of National Economy : Industrial Census of Lebanon, 1955 
(Beirut, 1957), pp. 7 and 28-34). Iraqi industrial establishments employing 
ten or more persons in 1954 numbered 737 (about 3.3 per cent. of all estab- 
lishments) and employed 44,410 persons, representing some 49 per cent. of 
the total labour force (Government of Iraq, Ministry of Economics: 
Report on the Industrial Census of Ivaq 1954 (Baghdad, 1956), p. 21). There 
are no proper industrial censuses for Syria and Jordan. 

* Frederick HARBISON : “ Entrepreneurial Organisation as a Factor in 
Economic Development ”, in Quarterly Journal of Economics (Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University), Vol. LXX, Aug. 1956, pp. 364-379. 
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Major ASPECTS OF MANAGEMENT-LABOUR RELATIONS 
Personal Relations and Lack of Hierarchy 


The first aspect the observer notices in all but very large 
establishments is the personal relationship between management 
and labour. An unduly strong element of familiarity exists which 
deprives procedural arrangements and instructions of part of 
their weight. At the management level this aspect leads to the 
expectation of greater readiness by labourers to accept hardship 
or harsh working conditions, and to forgo some improvement in 
these conditions, than would otherwise be expected. At the level 
of labour it leads to the expectation of greater ability to “ get 
away with it ”—to be somewhat careless or inefficient without 
serious punishment by management. 

This relationship ought not, however, to be understood to 
indicate the pervasion of feelings of human brotherhood, or the 
promptings of some high-principled and compelling moral com- 
punction. Nor does it go beyond the manifestations observed 
inside the firm: in other words it rarely reaches into the area of 
social relations such as visits, parties, or other non-business contacts. 

Closely related to this aspect is the existence of direct or non- 
hierarchical relations, associated with excessive centralisation of 
authority in top management. The weakness of “ bridging ” 
authority—that is, authority at the submanagerial and foreman 
level—accentuates this polarisation with top management at one 
end and labour at the other. 

Expressed differently, the situation is characterised by the 
relative rarity of established and institutionalised rules and pro- 
cedures which carry weight as coming from management rather 
than the person of the manager. But this difference will be explained 
more fully further down in another context. 

Many observers have tended to emphasise—even to exag- 
gerate—the shortage of industrial entrepreneurship in the Arab 
East! to the point of almost neglecting the serious implications 
of the scarcity of first-class, well trained managerial talent. But 
even those persons who cannot be accused of such neglect have 


1 See, for example, A. J. MEYER: “ Entrepreneurship : The Missing Link 
in the Arab States ? ”, in Middle East Economic Papers, 1954 (Beirut, 1954), 
pp. 121-132. A sharp contrast is presented by Charles Issawr: “ The 
Entrepreneur Class”, in Sydney N. FisHer (Ed.): Social Forces in the 
Middle East (New York, 1955), pp. 116-136; also by the writers of several 
papers read at the Harvard Colloquium on Entrepreneurship in the Middle 
East held at Cambridge, Mass., on 9 and 10 May 1957, particularly John 
B. Harbell, David H. Finnie, Frederick H. Harbison, John Murray and 
Yusif A. Sayigh. 
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often failed to attach enough importance to the problem of the 
shortage of adequately trained personnel at the submanagerial and 
foreman level—the “ sergeant-major” level in manpower. The 
obvious problem that seems to have caught the attention of 
educators and planners has been the low level of technical know- 
ledge. The reply has been a rush to technical training at the 
engineer level. But the top technician, as much as the top admini- 
strator or manager, suffers from the thinness in submanagerial or 
sub-technician ranks, the members of which alone can adequately 
form a link in communication between the higher members of the 
entrepreneurial organisation—managers and engineers—and labour. 
Thus communication downwards as well as upwards is faulty and 
most inadequate, even in large establishments with very well 
qualified management. 

Although the seriousness of this problem is steadily gaining recog- 
nition, the supply of submanagerial personnel is still quite seriously 
short by and large, particularly in Jordan, Syria, and Iraq—in that 
order. The problem is of specially far-reaching significance because 
there is little that can be done about it in a short period of time. 
The services of a foreign manager can be hired far more easily than 
those of a dozen foremen. This is not only because an economy’s 
requirements in managers will almost certainly be far smaller 
quantitatively than its requirements in supervisors and foremen, 
but because such personnel have to be indigenous, since on them 
will devolve the responsibility of interpreting managerial and 
technical instructions and therefore of keeping in close and con- 
tinuous contact with labour further down in the pyramid of man- 
power. 

Partly because of the personalised, rather than the institu- 
tionalised, type of relationship existing between management and 
labour, partly because of sociological factors which we shall discuss 
further down, and partly because of the inadequacy of supply of 
submanagerial personnel, the line of hierarchy between manage- 
ment and labour is thin. Hence the predominantly direct relation- 
ship between management and labour to the point of interference 
by the former in the details of the conduct of work. In turn, 
this “ familiarity ” weakens the professional and hierarchical awe 
that management would otherwise inspire in labour. 


Soctal Status and Its Role in the Undertaking 


The third major aspect is that both management and labour 
carry their relative social positions and importance largely intact 
from the social into the economic realm. With the middle class 
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definitely emerging but still not a predominant force except in 
Lebanon and Egypt under the revolutionary régime, and less so 
in Jordan, Syria, and Iraq, positions of managerial power can still 
be largely associated with positions of social power ; economic 
relations and attitudes are not nearly fully liberated from social 
relations and attitudes. This is not to say that managers are all 
higher in the social hierarchy than workers, or that workers 
coming from social steps higher than foremen or managers are 
likely to be insubordinate—although cases like these have been 
experienced, for instance, in the oil industry in Arabia and the 
Persian Gulf area. It is merely to say that social superiority 
considerably enhances superiority in the hierarchy of business 
organisation. 

The phenomenon we are describing, coupled with certain 
economic forces to be discussed below in the next section, manifests 
itself in an acceptance of authority by labour which goes beyond 
the limits customary in more developed communities with a system 
of free enterprise. Thus labour accepts unduly long hours, slow 
advancement and promotion, the undertaking of personal service 
outside the labourer’s duties proper, as well as the employer's 
failure to provide labourers with some training and to enable them 
to enjoy the benefits of specialisation, and his failure to install 
adequate safety measures and generally to provide appropriate 
physical conditions of work in factories. In short, labour’s accept- 
ance of authority deriving from the projection of the privileged 
social position of management leads to general acquiescence on the 
part of labour. 

Here one might suggest the presence of a paradox in the situa- 
tion : on the one hand a personalised relationship between manage- 
ment and labour; on the other the failure of management to 
do more for labour. The explanation will come out more clearly 
when we turn to discuss the determinants of relations in the next 
section. However, it ought to be pointed out briefly here that it 
is perhaps the abundance of the supply of labour services that 
explains the apparent inconsistency in the behaviour of both 
management and labour. 

A further manifestation of the non-formalisation of labour rela- 
tions must be singled out here independently owing to its import- 
ance, although it belongs more properly to the third major aspect 
just discussed. This is the rarity of written-contracts between 
employers and employees. Some form of verbal contract is more 
often drawn up between the two parties, but this is usually a form 
that binds the employee and leaves the employer free to act as 
he sees fit. It is only in large establishments that written contracts 
are encountered. 
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Lack of Mutual Comprehension 


The weakness of the labour force in expressing its desires and 
feelings, and the inexperience of management in sensing the 
implicit but unexpressed collective will and wish of the workers 
constitutes the fifth major aspect of management-labour relations 
and gives rise to what looks like yet another paradox. In expecting 
a good deal of effort, loyalty, and even personal service from 
labour beyond what it really ought to offer on the grounds of the 
pay and conditions of work generally’ provided, management 
basically projects its own incentives and motives into labour’s 
realm of behaviour and expects labour to espouse these. The 
paradox here is that labour’s resentment of such projection is not 
stronger than it usually is. Perhaps this can be largely explained 
away by reference to the personalised relationship between manage- 
ment and labour which counteracts any extreme form of resentment. 
However, as soon as the relationship gets more institutionalised and 
labour better organised, the resentment takes more non-co-operative 
forms and expresses itself in disputes and strikes very much as it 
does in industrialised Western countries. 

Sixth, management does not show adequate awareness of its 
responsibility to invest in training, social security and social 
insurance, and other benefits and amenities to labour, even when 
labour laws require some or all of these. They are considered 
“]uxuries ” management can ill afford ; if anybody is to meet the 
costs involved, management thinks, it ought to be government. 
While this aspect of management-labour relations predominates by 
and large, exceptions to it are becoming numerous in large corpora- 
tions in Egypt, and to a smaller degree in Lebanon and Iraq. 
Employers of large groups of workers under conditions of factory 
organisation are rapidly coming to realise that it is in the interest 
of management, as of labour, if the workers receive some training 
as well as certain social amenities at the expense of management. 

The seventh aspect, closely related to the preceding one, is that 
of low wages, harsh terms, and insecurity of employment—in fact 
if not under the stipulations of the law—in most small and medium- 
sized establishments, and in some of the larger ones too. It is little 
consolation to the wage earner to argue with him that the low level 
of his wage is largely a reflection of the low level of his productivity 
—even though this may be broadly true—if his wage barely allows 
him physical subsistence. 

Conditions like these create an element of shiftiness in the 
worker’s behaviour—a weak sense of commitment to the job and 
to the employing firm and a readiness to move out on the slightest 
promise of improvement of terms. This in reverse creates a situation 
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where the security of employment which management is willing to 
offer is perforce very low. Here again it is not very useful to argue 
that were management to offer better terms labour would become 
more firmly committed and therefore likely to reach a higher level 
‘of productivity, even if this is largely true, when nobody is willing 
to finance the period of waiting between the improvement in terms 
and the rise in commitment and productivity that would justify 
this improvement. Consequently, the vicious circle remains largely 
unbroken in most undertakings, in most industries. 


Weakness of Labour Association 


The eighth major aspect is that there is very little effective 
labour association in the countries under study. This phenomenon 
is both a cause of the relatively unsatisfactory conditions under 
which labour generally operates, and an effect of these same 
conditions in the sense that labour dare not run the risk of dis- 
pleasing management to any serious degree. There is in effect a 
critical point which labour does not usually reach, and rarely 
passes, in expressing its discontent and seeking effective redress 
through association in unions. Labour generally feels at the mercy 
of management—mostly because of the abundant supply of un- 
skilled and semi-skilled labour services which can readily be drawn 
upon if labour organisations become difficult to handle and too 
demanding for management’s taste. 

The fact that unskilled and skilled workers can be brought in 
at short notice and with little, if any, training to replace unco- 
operative employees gives management a false sense of security and 
immediate relief. Management generally fails to assess the full 
weight of the danger involved. The failure is perhaps the product 
of poor cost-accounting methods used (if proper accounting exists 
at all in the establishment) and the inability of such methods to 
uncover the irrationality of the stand of management. 

Before turning to an examination of the determinants of these 
major aspects of management-labour relations, it is necessary to 
state that, although as a general rule employers try to give their 
workers even less than labour laws stipulate, cases exist in every 
country where employers offer employment terms and _ install 
physical working conditions tangibly better than those required 
by statute. This produces a situation quite unlike that of the 
majority of establishments where labour will be lucky to obtain the 
terms, conditions, and benefits stipulated by law, modest as they 
may be, without a struggle. Liberality in the terms offered in the 
small proportion of cases where it occurs has only a mild influence 
on the behaviour of most employers, except where skilled labour 
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is concerned. Otherwise, the abundance of unskilled and semi- 
skilled labour largely counteracts the influence on wages and other 
employment terms of the employment policy of the liberal few. 


DETERMINANTS OF PREVAILING RELATIONS 


The search for determining causes that make management- 
labour relations what they are carries the observer deep into eco- 
nomic phenomena, but also far from the economic into the social, 
cultural, and political fields. It is no less difficult to single out and 
analyse these many determinants than to disentangle them. Yet 
one is forced, if only for the sake of convenience, to argue much 
as if individual determinants were in effect indentifiable and acting 
in isolation from each other. 


General Poverty and Labour Surplus 


The first pervasive and almost obvious determinant is the 
poverty and low income level of the segment of population which 
supplies industry with the labour it requires and, in Egypt, Lebanon, 
and Jordan, the presence of large reservoirs of manpower in the 
rural areas which, with only a slight economic pull in the urban 
centres, oversupply the industrial sector with unskilled labour. 
The pressure of labour supply on both natural and man-made 
resources and on economic opportunity weakens the bargaining 
power of workers and, conversely, strengthens the hand of manage- 
ment. The incomes of labourers and potential labourers in unskilled 
occupations are, on the whole, so low that they provide little, if 
any, over and above consumption requirements at a minimum level 
of subsistence, especially in countries with very dense populations. 
Social security services are nominal, even where provided by 
management under the law, a fact which further adds to the 
helplessness of the workers on realising that they have little to fall 
back upon if they challenge the employer’s authority, or leave or 
refuse employment because of unattractive terms. What aggravates 
matters further is the high degree of underemployment in the 
agricultural sectors of Egypt, Jordan, and Lebanon ; this narrows 
the range of alternatives almost to nothingness in extreme 
cases. 

However, while the general picture just drawn is true of the 
situation as a whole, it is less true of large establishments employing 
a large labour force; these establishments normally pay wages, and 
offer fringe benefits, well above the average even though they could 
offer less and yet attract enough labourers for their purposes. In 
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these cases the determining factor is a mixture of enlightenment and 
concern with public relations. 

The case of Iraq and Syria is quite different from that of 
Egypt, Jordan and Lebanon as far as the population-land ratio 
is concerned, since in both Iraq and Syria large land resources 
remain untapped and can be brought under the plough with rela- 
tively little expense and effort. However, in Iraq other non- 
economic factors come into the picture and weaken the position 
of labourers, which otherwise—on the grounds of employment 
opportunities and low population pressure on resources—would 
be strong. Syrian industrial labour, on the other hand, is benefiting 
from the economic realities of the situation especially since the 
Government has taken a very protective attitude. 


Low Levels of Skill and Productivity 


The second determinant is the low level of technical skills 
generally required, and the ease with which workers qualify for 
jobs, deriving mostly from the relative simplicity of the industrial 
organisation and processes involved in most existing industries. 
Hence the presence of a large reservoir of unskilled labour with 
men competing for a limited number and range of job opportunities. 
This competition readily and adversely influences the position of 
semi-skilled and even of skilled workers. Thus, these last two 
groups, and especially the semi-skilled, feel little protection in the 
fact that they have some skills. The frontier between the unskilled 
and the semi-skilled, and between these last and the skilled, is 
quite narrow and movement across it is quite easy. 

The very skilled are naturally in the strongest bargaining 
position, but the absolute strength of their position is a function 
of the extent to which employers appreciate the value of thorough 
training and a high level of aptitude and provide the opportunity 
for the use-of skills. The fact is, however, that they do not always 
show such appreciation, particularly in the case of foremen and 
supervisors, who have a very important role in interpreting mana- 
gerial and technical decisions and attitudes, and operational 
orders, to labour.! 

Fortifying the determinants already mentioned is low pro- 
ductivity making for low wages, which in turn make for the 
poverty and physical and educational privations that keep pro- 


1See F. H. Harpison and I. A. IbrAnIM: “ Some Labor Problems of 
Industrialization in Egypt ”; in Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, May 1956, pp. 114-124, for a case study of an otherwise 
highly developed organisation in which the role of foremen and supervisors 
is confused to the point where this class of personnel have become demoralised. 
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ductivity low. This sequence, probably appearing in a circle, dis- 
arms labourers in their—largely hidden—struggle with manage- 
ment for higher pay and better working conditions. Legislation 
fixing minimum wages and specifying conditions, which each of 
the countries surveyed except Jordan possesses, fails to be rigor- 
ously obeyed where it disagrees pointedly with economic realities. 
The avowed determination of governments to see laws implemented 
meticulously only forces most employers to be inventive in evad- 
ing the laws or in compensating themselves deviously at the 
expense of labour. But more on the issue of labour laws will be 
said later. 


Weakness of Intermediary Links between Management 
and Labour 


One of the main reasons for misunderstanding in the larger 
establishments is the weakness, already mentioned, of the inter- 
mediary link between management and labour, namely foremen 
and supervisory personnel. This category of personnel is perhaps 
the least satisfied in any country, since its members have one 
eye on a status they covet—that of management—and the other 
on a status they are supposed to keep—that of labour. In the 
countries under survey the foreman and supervisor class is generally 
of a low level of training, yet it shuns manual work even if for 
purposes of demonstration to labourers further down in the man- 
power pyramid. Workers receive much less guidance from this 
class than is rightly expected by labour and management, and 
management allows the class less authority than it rightly expects, 
with the result that communication between management and 
labour and in the reverse direction is quite poor. The poverty of 
communication adds to the area of friction, misunderstanding, and 
non-co-operation existing for other reasons. 

The social system is still characterised by strong blood ties and 
loyalties, and by a form of “ political feudalism ” which, until 
recently, only rarely placed politicians in a position of authority 
based on the strength of a party system or of rational persuasion. 
The individual feels the compulsion to bow to any form of disci- 
pline involving the hardship of sustained effort much more strongly 
if the discipline is imposed within the framework of blood ties or 
the authority of leaders to whom he personally owes allegiance. 
Consequently, rigorous factory discipline is difficult to impose, 
unless it is administered with a heavy hand or on the strength 
of the social position of the manager or employer. 

The generalisation just stated, however, must not be accepted 
without qualification, particularly with regard to the larger urban 
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centres of the countries surveyed. But it stands correct on the 
whole, especially if one remembers that the impact of the social 
system is often not obvious but is misleadingly tucked away under- 
neath other factors influencing human behaviour. 


Impact of Industrialisation 


To the social system as a determinant of management-labour 
relations must be added the factor of the novelty of large, complex- 
process establishments and the near-absence of a precedent or 
tradition of orderly, well defined industrial relations to draw upon. 
The combination of both factors produces a situation in which 
discipline becomes difficult to impose without pressure and heavy- 
handedness and in which authority has to be continuously re- 
affirmed, rather than one in which authority derives from the 
prestige of a smoothly operating managerial organisation. 

The state of flux in social systems shaken by the onset of 
industrialisation and the substitution of new human relations 
for a long-established pattern of relations and loyalties, and the 
novelty of the processes, institutions, and economic and organisa- 
tional relationships in the “new order” have not yet allowed Arab 
societies enough time for appropriate adjustment. The labour force 
is still going through the transitional period with its concomitant 
confusions, maladjustments, discontents, and perplexities. 

What one sees as a result is often perplexing, paradoxical, 
and difficult to defend, if not to explain. Thus, in spite of poverty, 
workers do not readily respond to the attraction of greater income 
prospects outside their accustomed milieu. On the other hand, 
even if they move towards the areas of better economic oppor- 
tunity, they display a surprisingly low degree of job-commitment 
in people who badly need every penny earned. And, in spite of 
growing familiarisation with a money economy and the widening 
range of spending possibilities, signs can still be seen of a low 
income-elasticity of effort supply among labourers only slightly 
removed from village origins. Labour legislation, well meaning 
though it may be, has a large element of artificiality in the circum- 
stances, because the forces that determine attitudes are perhaps so 
strong as to defy the effective operation of laws—which goes far 
to explain on the one hand the power that management has over 
labourers, so long as they remain on the job, and on the other hand 
the relative helplessness of management as soon as labourers 
decide to leave in obvious defiance of what one might consider the 
normal processes of supply and demand. 

Another paradox can be seen in the amount of effort that 
labourers are quite often willing to exert for little pay. The explana- 
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tion may be found in the tradition of work ingrained in the psycho- 
logy of the working classes, both through the strong and penetrating 
effect of religion and religious tradition with its injunctions for 
hard work, and through the strong compulsion of sheer economic 
need. 


Rudimentary State of Trade Unionism 


A further point of great importance in connection with the 
nature of management-labour relations is that labour organisa- 
tion and trade unionism are still at a preliminary stage of develop- 
ment in these countries. Thus, even in Egypt with a large industrial 
labour force and a union membership of over a quarter-million in 
some 900 unions, the movement is definitely weak—in fact much 
weaker than the figures indicate. The other countries under survey 
here show even slower progress. Syria has some 250 unions with 
nearly 28,000 members, of whom about 15 per cent. are in industry 
or less than 3 per cenit. of the industrial labour force. Iraq has: 
12 unions with some 7,000 members; Lebanon, 42 unions with 
5,000 members; and Jordan, 23 unions with 4,000 members. 
Industrial labour unions are mixed with transport (and in some 
cases hotel and restaurant) unions in the figures just quoted for 
Iraq, Lebanon and Jordan ; it is therefore very difficult to gauge 
the relative power of the labour movement in industry. The only 
generalisation that can safely be made is that unionisation has not 
got very far at all outside Egypt, and that its power is even smaller 
than its numerical strength might suggest. 

In more cases than not in the countries under survey the labour 
movement largely echoes the wishes of government and of 
employers, and labour unions—even though not formally so—are 
in fact company unions and government unions. 

The movement is weak. But its weakness is not solely the 
result of its novelty ; it also stems from the inescapable onus of 
poverty and the narrowness of the range of employment opportun- 
ities. Left to its own resources, the labour movement is almost 
powerless under present circumstances. Thus, in effect, labour 
organisation is a determinant of present management-labour 
relations only in a narrow sense. It is not a primary factor—the 
state of its evolution is itself the product of general economic and 
social conditions in Arab societies and it is therefore not likely 
to take the shape and acquire the power to influence those relations 
unless the underlying economic and social realities permit the 
transformation. 

Under the circumstances employers are by and large powerful 
enough to defy the labour movement ; so governments feel they 
cannot without serious consequences of social unrest leave it to 
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fight its own fight alone. The conclusion which governments 
draw, namely that they should join forces with labour—at least 
in legislation—adds power to the otherwise weak position of 
labour. But in return for this support governments expect a docile 
and wieldy labour force and labour movement. 

This joining of forces between government and labour—though 
only nominal in certain cases—turns the attitude of employers 
into one of hostility and defiance, or where this is not expedient, 
as in Syria and Egypt, into one of evasiveness and subtle disengage- 
ment when possible. The effect of all this on labour is to make 
it welcome government support but resent the attempts made to 
dominate it and the excessive limitations imposed on its manceu- 
vrability, especially since labour feels that government support 
is quite often almost restricted to legislation and falls short of the 
strict implementation of laws. And where employers are concerned, 
labour feels all the more bitter for being weak and having its 
weakness exposed to the eyes of employers, particularly outside 
Egypt and Syria. Management-labour relations in such circum- 
stances cannot be conducted in an atmosphere of mutual confidence 
and co-operation. 


Influence of Legislation and the Role of Government 


Repeated reference has been made to labour laws and regulations 
and the degree of their effectiveness in protecting the labour force. 
Labour laws and regulations exist in each of the countries surveyed, 
though they vary in comprehensiveness. At the one extreme there 
is Egypt, with legislation covering most aspects of labour relations, 
such as recruitment and contracts, minimum wages, maximum 
hours of work, leave provisions, family allowances, special ameni- 
ties, unionisation, employers’ liability to labourers on the occasion 
of illness, disability, and death, apprenticeship, women’s and 
children’s employment, severance, strikes and disputes and the 
settlement of disputes. 

At the other extreme is Jordan, which has no labour code, 
but only a few ad hoc provisions. Lebanon, Syria, and Iraq fall 
between the two extremes, with Lebanon the least provided with 
legislation because it is least agreeable to government interference 
in the operation of the economic system. 

In Egypt, as in Syria, labour and employment conditions and 
terms are largely determined by the Government, whether through 
legislation or through direct action. In the case of Egypt this is 
partly in order to safeguard labour in the absence of a strong 
labour movement ; partly because there is a superabundant labour 
force which, if left unaided, would be in a very weak bargaining 
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position ; and partly because the prohibition of strikes under 
present legislation would deprive the labourers of a weapon of 
last resort with which to face employers on controversial issues. 

Labour legislation in Egypt is enforced rather rigorously, 
except that concerning minimum wages, which is more difficult 
to implement effectively. As in all the other countries under 
survey here, social security and social insurance provisions are 
mostly nominal, if they are mentioned at all in labour laws. Other- 
wise, industrial labour in Egypt is governed by a labour code 
that is quite protective, thanks both to a vigilant Government 
and to a growing labour movement strongly supported by it. 

As has already been mentioned, Syria also provides an example 
of a country where management-labour relations are to a large 
extent determined by government legislation and direct action, 
although here, in contrast to Egypt, the low pressure of population 
on resources would strengthen the hand of labour even were the 
Government to be less protective. The labour movement is weaker 
in Syria than in Egypt, a fact which enhances the Government’s 
feeling that it ought to champion the cause of labour. Nevertheless, 
it is mostly in large establishments that statutory conditions and 
terms of employment are strictly observed. However, even in 
large establishments workers enjoy fewer privileges and benefits 
than in Egypt merely because such things as family allowances, 
pensions, retirement schemes, and special amenities are not pro- 
vided for in labour laws. 

Iraq shares with Syria the characteristic of having a low density 
of population ; nevertheless, it is employers that largely determine 
conditions and terms of employment. There is no well-established 
labour movement, and the Government pursues no determined 
protective policy towards the labour force ; the combined effect of 
these two factors is to weaken the bargaining position of labour. 
Two other factors, however, operate in the opposite direction. 
The first is brisk economic activity under the impetus of the ambi- 
tious development programme made possible through the country’s 
large revenue from oil operations. The second is the presence of 
a number of foreign and government-run establishments where 
terms of employment are very satisfactory—which sets the stan- 
dard rather high for large establishments in the private sector. It 
is mostly because of these last two factors that labour is able to 
secure the implementation of many of the provisions of the labour 
code. ; 

Lebanon has few government regulations on employment con- 
ditions, and where these exist, they either impose a relatively 
light burden on employers or else are not rigorously implemented. 
Thus, minimum wages are well below current wage levels ; sever- 
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ance is easy and compensation obligations quite simple to dis- 
charge ; and special amenities, pensions, and apprenticeship are 
not required in the labour code. As against these features of the 
code which are relatively favourable to employers, the Govern- 
ment allows labourers to unionise and to strike (except for political 
reasons or in protest against government action). As is the case 
in Egypt, Syria and Iraq, most large establishments offer terms 
and conditions and extra benefits in excess of the requirements 
of the law. However, in view of the fact that the Government 
does not take an outspokenly protective attitude, the influence of 
the conditions prevailing in large establishments on general employ- 
ment conditions is not as strong as in Egypt and Syria. 

There is little to add about Jordan beyond what was said 
earlier, namely that it has no labour code, and only a few scattered 
regulations. In matters like maximum hours and employment of 
women and children laws in force in pre-1948 Palestine have been 
adopted in whole or in part. The presence of a very large potential 
labour force in the Palestine refugee population now in Jordan 
strengthens the hand of employers to the point where any strongly 
pro-labour legislation would either remain ineffective, or have to 
be implemented through strong government measures, to the 
detriment of enterprise. 


Rapidity of Economic and Social Change 


The last determinant of management-labour relations to be 
noted here is the social and economic change occurring in all the 
countries surveyed ; though perhaps less in Lebanon and Jordan 
than in Iraq, Egypt, and Syria, this is due to widespread develop- 
ment programmes in execution. Change has certainly had a marked 
effect on the respective positions of management and labour. It 
has underlined the need for, and the shortage of, skilled labour, 
and has therefore enhanced the bargaining position of skilled 
workers and weakened the resistance of management. 

The beneficial effects to skilled labour have hastened the “ gra- 
duation ” of large numbers of semi-skilled workers into the ranks 
of the skilled, and have also created a wider range of economic 
opportunity for the unskilled. These shifts have happened so 
recently—in the post-war decade—that the effect of development 
and larger incomes on the rate of population increase cannot vet be 
gauged. On the whole, the proportion of national income repre- 
sented by wages has grown larger in the absolute without strong 
objections by the employers, thanks to the growth of income itself. 

But development and change have created serious social and 
psychological problems for labour, particularly for labour origin- 
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ating in rural areas. The speed with which development is taking 
place is upsetting the pattern of. social relations, social values, 
and the psychological stability of individuals. It is creating prob- 
lems of mental adjustment for the new class of industrial workers, 
housing problems, problems of association under the impact of 
new loyalties that are drawn upon to replace old ones, and prob- 
lems relating to the discarding of certain cultural values and 
the espousing of others. These problems,.and many more, have 
added to the confusion of labour and to its tendency to suspect 
the motives of government and management, even when these 
seem to be beneficial and sincere. The confusion and the suspicion 
qualify the improvement in management-labour relations deriving 
from the rise in income accompanying development. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Several conclusions can be drawn from the description of the 
major aspects of management-labour relations in the countries 
surveyed and the brief analysis of the determinants of these rela- 
tions. But we choose to devote attention to four major conclusions. 


(1) The first of these relates to the role of government in man- 
agement-labour relations. The governments of all the countries sur- 
veyed here, except Jordan, have provided a legal framework for the 
more important aspects of relations. Three of these, namely Egypt, 
Syria and Iraq—more particularly the first two—adopt a forceful 
policy of implementation and do not allow any major provisions of 
the labour code to remain a dead, or at least inert, letter. But 
regardless of the difference in the degree of rigour in implemen- 
tation, all four countries with a full-fledged labour code take a 
paternal attitude towards labour, although they ,have not freed 
themselves to an equal degree from the power of employers, which 
is used in an effort to dilute the effects of this paternal attitude. 

This conclusion with regard to paternalism has to be qualified 
in two respects. First, paternalism goes hand in hand with control 
as a matter of fact it varies directly with it. So, while on the one 
hand there is a large measure of concern with the welfare of labour 
of anticipation of labour’s needs and interests, and of action on 
labour’s behalf—on the other there is great reluctance to let labour 
“mature ” and look after its own interests through the develop- 
ment of the labour movement and the emergence of strong unions 
enjoying the power to bargain collectively under certain condi- 
tions and to go on strike when necessary. Thus governments 
showing a great deal of paternalism place themselves as a buffer 
between labour and management and at the same time take over 
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from labour the power to make decisions involving employment 
and labour force matters generally. This combination of paternalism 
and control places labour in an awkward position: on the one 
hand it cannot object strongly to its status without running the 
risk of being accused of ingratitude and of suffering even greater 
control. On the other hand it cannot accept the paternalism 
without reservations because the control continues to slow down 
the pace of maturity of the labour movement. 

The second qualification is that the success of a policy 
of paternalism-with-control is to a large extent a function of the 
quality of government. So long as government is honest and strong 
and enlightened the dangers of the policy can be expected to be 
minimal. But once one or more of these conditions are not satisfied 
adequately the probability will become high that the labour 
movement will either be smothered in its infancy because of the 
preponderance of control over paternalism, or that it will be 
unduly pampered because of the preponderance of paternalism 
over control. 


(2) In any case, however, whether government policy is very 
paternalistic with little control,or heavy-handed with little paternal- 


ism, or well balanced between the two elements, the fact remains 
that governments cannot for long and without serious consequences 
ignore economic realities. Thus, a policy tending to be very liberal 
in the setting of wages, in the offer of special amenities and fringe 
benefits, and generally in increasing the liability of employers 
towards labourers cannot be implemented for long without an 
increasing amount of pressure and arbitrariness in a country where 
there is overpopulation at the prevailing level of technology and 
capital and where labour productivity is low. Egypt is a case in 
point here. 

Conversely, a country showing little paternalism but where 
economic potential is great and is being exploited, and where there 
is underpopulation, cannot for long suppress the development and 
the growing strength of the labour movement without recourse to 
harsh heavy-handedness. Where in spite of the inherent strong 
bargaining position of labour, as in Iraq and Syria, the government 
becomes increasingly protective of labour (as in Syria) the danger 
will be great that the entrepreneurial class may become hesitant 
and may begin to discount its expectations of future returns 
increasingly heavily in view of the growing share of wages and 
other labour benefits out of an income that is not growing as fast. 
On the other hand, a lax attitude towards the labour code and a 
policy in which the element of control predominated that of 
paternalism (as in Iraq) might antagonise labour seriously by 
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creating the feeling among workers that they were being deprived 
of the advantages of their strong bargaining position in the context 
of the country’s economic situation. 

The attitude of the Government in Lebanon is more or less 
consistent with its theory and practice of general economic freedom. 
On the one hand there is a labour code covering several important 
aspects of management-labour relations : on the other, management 
and labour are largely left alone to find their formula of peaceful 
co-existence, the Government intervening only when strife looms 
large. No matter what one thinks of this attitude on a priori 
philosophical grounds, one is bound to admit that it has a large 
measure of conformity to the realities of the Lebanese economy and 
society. 

The position in Jordan contains apparently contradictory 
elements which, however, make sense when viewed against the 
economic background of the country. The overpopulation and 
poverty prevailing present a case for a large measure of paternal- 
ism to ward off gross injustice in the treatment of labour and in 
the setting of employment conditions generally. On the other hand 
the same features of overpopulation and poverty make it largely 
meaningless, if not outright detrimental to enterprise and general 
economic activity, to require of management a much larger measure 
of leniency in its relations with labour against the dictates of 
economic reality. 

A policy characterised by more control than paternalism, like 
that in existence in Jordan, might look slightly callous, but it will 
be difficult to think of another policy where paternalism prevails 
over control which will not be self-defeating in the long run. This 
is not to say, however, that there is no room for greater official 
concern with the interests of labour if serious hardship is not to be 
imposed on the working classes. The conclusion is inevitable that 
the economic problems of Jordan are far beyond its own means 
and ingenuity under the best internal circumstances. 


(3) The third conclusion concerns the distinct character of 
management-labour relations in very large establishments in 
virtually all the countries under survey. Here relations are more 
business-like and better organised than in smaller establishments. 
Almost invariably large establishments offer better terms than the 
labour code requires of them. This looks like a strange phenomenon 
in view of the fact that these establishments are powerful and 
therefore ought to be more able than smaller establishments to 
evade the terms of the labour code and go unpunished. 

Our interpretation of this phenomenon is dual. On the one 
hand the other parties concerned—government, labour, and the 
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interested public—ignore the small and concentrate on the large 
establishment. Largeness makes the establishment easier to call 
to account if it fails to obey labour laws ; it makes the establish- 
ment a more convenient scapegoat in case there is need for one. 
On the other hand large establishments seem to adopt a liberal 
policy on their own initiative, irrespective of outside pressure. 
Three causes may underlie this. First, the example of large foreign 
and government-run concerns, which generally offer good terms to 
workers. Secondly, the training in Western, developed countries 
of most managers, personnel officers, and high technical staff and 
the influence on these of the type of management-labour relations 
in the West. Thirdly, the adoption of a pattern of relations along 
with the adoption of technical processes and industrial organisation 
in one “ packet ”, as it were. All three causes make for improved 
relations. 


(4) The last conclusion to be drawn is one relating to the state 
of confidence and of mutual understanding between management 
and labour. Failure to comprehend a situation of great change, 
both socio-political and economic, and to identify the relationship 
between cause and effect in it, has on the whole made for less 
understanding between management and labour and in many 
cases has led to mutual suspicion. On the one hand management 
refuses to admit—or only grudgingly admits—the right of labour 
to.organise and bargain collectively and to capitalise on its inher- 
ently strong position. The situation is reminiscent of the early 
stages of the struggle of the labour movement for justice and 
recognition in England, the United States and elsewhere in the 
advanced world. But the historical parallel does not help labour 
to accept the situation ; times. have changed and labour in the 
Arab world has its eye on labour conditions in the more advanced 
countries today, not 75 or a 100 years ago. 

On the other hand, sensing its inherent power and more so its 
growing power, labour is posing questions and demands not always 
justified by its productivity or by the hard facts of economic reality. 
In the same process of looking across at terms of employment and 
conditions of work in developed countries, labour overlooks the 
significant differences in productivity and in the general level of 
performance of the economies compared. In discovering its strength 
labour minimises the necessity of restraint in the face of compelling 
economic facts. One might add that the discovery of strength and 
the manifestation of the quality of restraint are not likely to be 
reconciled for many years to come. 





REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 


The Regulation of Hours of Work 
in Agriculture 


At its 42nd Session in June 1958 the International Labour Conference 
will be holding a general discussion of the question of hours of work. The 
following article supplements the report to be submitted to the Conference on 
the subject ; it consists of a review of the more important factors involved 
in regulating hours of work in agriculture, followed by a summary of the 
relevant regulations and practices in various countries and a statement of 
certain principles which might govern international standards in the 
matter. A list of statutes, agreements, awards and decisions regulating 
hours of work in agriculture 1s appended. 


For many years past the question of hours of work has been in the 
forefront of social policy in numerous countries. The I.L.O. for its part 
has been concerned with this complex problem ever since its foundation 
and has set a series of international standards for various industrial and 
commercial occupations. 

The question of hours of work in agriculture has also received the 
attention of the I.L.O., which has considered it to be closely bound up 
with the regulation of hours of work in general. Thus the Third Session 
of the International Labour Conference (1921) adopted the following 
resolution : “ The Third Session of the International Labour Conference 
decides that the regulation of hours of work in agriculture be inscribed 
in the Agenda of a future Session of the Conference.” Subsequently the 
matter was raised once more at a meeting of the Tripartite Preparatory 
Conference on the Reduction of Hours of Work, which took place in 1933, 
and later by the International Labour Conference which adopted a resolu- 
tion in 1937 urging the need for a renewed effort to reduce the hours of 
work of all workers who were not covered by existing instruments. The 
Governing Body of the I.L.O. accordingly instructed the Permanent 
Agricultural Committee (the I.L.0O. advisory body on agricultural 
questions) to make a special study of the question. 

At its First Session in 1938 the Permanent Agricultural Committee, 
after making a preliminary examination of the question, asked the 
Governing Body to instruct the Office to make a further study of 
the regulation of hours of work in agriculture as a first step towards 
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placing the question on the agenda of the International Labour Con- 
ference.! 

This task was interrupted by the war but it was resumed afterwards 
and the question once more came before the Permanent Agricultural 
Committee at its Second and Third Sessions (held respectively in 1947 
and 1949) ; the Committee considered that it was in the general interest 
of agriculture that the hours of work of wage earners should be regulated. 

Lastly at its 40th Session (1957) the International Labour Con- 
ference invited the Governing Body of the I.L.O. “ to arrange for a 
general discussion of the question of hours of work at the next Ordinary 
Session of the Conference”. The Governing Body accordingly decided 
at its 136th Session (June 1957) to insert the question of hours of work 
in the agenda of the 42nd Session of the International Labour Conference 
in 1958 so that a general discussion could be held. The Office in due 
course prepared a report *, but as this report does not cover agricultural 
employment .it may be helpful to take stock here and trace the general 
trend in agriculture. 


Factors GOVERNING Hours OF WORK IN AGRICULTURE 


Hours of work are far more difficult to regulate in agriculture than 
in other occupations because of the special conditions encountered 
in farming. Indeed it is very often argued that these conditions are 
largely imposed by’ nature itself, and it is true that farming will always 
be the human acfivity most dependent on environment. But there 
are various other factors which affect the number of hours worked, 
and which, being dependent on human will, can be changed. 

It is worth analysing the most important of these factors—natural 
or otherwise—in order to find out what effect they have and to what 
extent they can be modified. 


Natural Conditions 


Farming is inexorably governed by climatic conditions, which 
determine the period of vegetation and the times during which work 
is possible. In some latitudes these periods are very unevenly spread 
over the year and in extreme climates there is very little time to do all 
the jobs that need doing, which makes it essential to work at top 
pressure during the days that are suitable. 

The nature of the soil is also important, for some types of land 
can only be farmed at a definite time (which is often quite short) with 
the result that the farmer works only a limited number of days in the 
year. 

Topography, too, is vital, for in mountain areas it is only possible to 
work a few months out of the twelve. 

In short the unending cycle of plant and animal growth and the 
succession of seasons throughout the year mean that farming as an 
occupation is dominated by the need to do the right job at the right 
time. 


1].L.0.: Social Problems in Agriculture, Studies and Reports, Series K (Agriculture), 
No, 14 (Geneva, 1938). 

2Idem: Hours of Work, Report VIII, International Labour Conference, 42nd Session, 
Geneva, 1958 (Geneva, 1958). 
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Types of Holding and Labour Supply 


Within the limits set by local natural conditions the type of agricul- 
ture that can be practised is governed by a number of other factors 
affecting the use to which the land is put, which may range from extensive 
grain farming to intensive market gardening. Hours of work are far 
more unevenly distributed over the year in single-crop farming, where 
there are two peak periods—spring and autumn—than in mixed farming, 
where the work is more evenly spread out over the year but where on 
the other hand the unending succession of jobs to be done tends to 
lengthen working hours unduly. 

The way the work is spread over the year is of considerable social 
significance, for it largely determines the class of labour employed. 

On a well-run farm, every effort is made to plan the work in 
accordance with the labour available, either on the farm itself or in the 
district. At the same time, the state of the agricultural employment 
market has its own effect on hours of work. Where there is ample 
seasonal and casual labour, fluctuations in hours of work over the year 
may be smaller than where—as sometimes happens—farmers are forced 
to keep workers on throughout the year in order to be sure of having 
sufficient labour during peak periods. If they do so, this means that 
they employ a constant volume of labour to perform a_ variable 
quantity of work. 

Whenever seasonal or casual work is carried out by migrant workers, 
or by smallholders who are forced to eke out their income by working 
as labourers, hours of work also have a tendency to lengthen and it 
becomes difficult to impose any regulations, because this type of labour 
is anxious to get in as much work as possible during the brief spells 
when employment is available. 


Size and Layout of Holdings, Technical Organisation and Equipment 


Many of the foregoing factors vary in impact with the size of the 
holding. On small farms the same worker has to do a number of different 
things during any given day and he wastes time switching from one 
job to another or going from one field to another. All this tends to 
lengthen hours of work on small farms, where no clear line is drawn 
between outdoor and indoor jobs ; often the two are combined, par- 
ticularly by the farmer’s wife who has to work longer hours than 
anybody. 

On big farms the work is usually organised more efficiently and is 
carried out according to a timetable, whereas small farmers are apt to 
go on doing things the way they have always been done. 

Farm work involves a large number of operations and workers 
are often required to move from one place of work to another ; this 
travelling about, which has absolutely no effect on the final product, 
takes up a good deal of time, all of which must be added to the time 
spent on productive work. On highly fragmented holdings, the transport 
of crops, fertilisers, ploughing equipment, etc.—often along rough 
tracks—takes up far more hours than if the farm consisted of one or at 
most a few holdings. 

The same considerations apply to the layout of farm buildings and 
the efficiency of the equipment. A fully mechanised farm with running 
water and electricity laid on can install equipment to simplify the 
worker’s job and shorten the number of hours needed. However, if 
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machinery of various kinds is used to the full this does not inevitably 
lead to shorter hours for the worker but sometimes to a cut in the 
numbers employed. 


Soctal and Economic Factors 


In any agricultural community there is an optimum ratio between 
the density of the population and the amount of land available from 
which a maximum yield can be obtained with a minimum of labour. 
When the population increases sufficiently to upset this ratio, land requir- 
ing more work per unit of output is brought under the plough and the 
land already cultivated is farmed more intensively but with diminishing 
returns. The result is that hours of work tend to be lengthened until 
they reach a point where using the same techniques it is impossible to 
employ any more labour. In overpopulated areas of this kind the problem 
of unduly long hours of work gives way to the far more serious problem 
of chronic rural unemployment. 

The living standard of the agricultural population also has an 
effect on hours of work. People who do not expect much from life 
will not exert themselves to the same extent as those with a wider 
range of needs, who will be willing to put in longer hours of work to 
meet them. 

Lastly, allowance must be made for economic conditions. Whenever 
the price of industrial goods rises while that of farm products remains 
stable, farm incomes fall and the farmers try to offset this by producing 
more with less labour. The result is a rise in hours of work on many 
farms coupled with an increase in the volume of farm products on 
the market, leading to a further drop in prices and a worsening of the 
farmers’ position. 

Governments are increasingly trying to stabilise output by adjusting 
it to demand (and thereby avoiding a collapse in prices) so as to ensure 
that the farmer receives a reasonable income. Any policy of this kind 
is bound to have an indirect but definite influence on hours of work 
in agriculture. 


Changes in the Factors Affecting Hours of Work 


The foregoing are the main factors affecting hours of work in agricul- 
ture. But they are subject to change as circumstances vary, and in 
many countries, at the present time, there is a distinct weakening in the 
opposition which existed a quarter of a century ago to restriction of 
hours of work in any shape or form. It used to be feared not only that 
attempts to curtail hours of work might be harmful to farming efficiency, 
and thereby hamper production, but that they would benefit only a 
tiny section of the active agricultural population, which is largely made 
up of independent farmers. 

This attitude, however, has gradually changed as the growth of 
industry and science has revolutionised the economic and social structure 
in many countries. 

Industry has provided the farmer with an increasing range of 
mechanical devices which simplify and speed up a good many long and 
tedious tasks. Simultaneously, scientific progress has brought about a 
sharp increase in output and productivity, enabling a substantial 
reduction to be made in hours of work. Some holdings have been 
consolidated and this, too, allows machinery to be used more efficiently, 
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in addition to cutting down the time spent in moving from one plot 
to another. 

The tremendous development of modern information media (news- 
papers, magazines, the cinema, radio, etc.) and the improvement in 
transport facilities have both helped to break down the isolation of the 
countryside and to foster the acceptance of new ideas. As a result 
trade expands, the pattern of demand changes and the farmer buys 
more of the products of industry as subsistence farming gradually 
evolves into the production of cash crops. 

In the industrialised countries agricultural wage earners could 
formerly look forward to running farms of their own or, if they were 
unskilled, at least to earning some sort of livelihood in agriculture ; but 
today their position has changed. While itis not impossible for them 
to establish themselves as independent farmers, it has become very 
difficult because of the amount of capital needed, and opportunities are 
sharply limited as a result. Although the general farmhand is still 
widely employed, he is increasingly tending to be replaced by skilled 
workers, for whom the demand is steadily growing (operators of various 
types of machinery, dairy hands, etc.). As this demand for specialists 
steadily expands the social status of farm workers is also tending to 
change. In future their need will be not so much for farming experience 
as for the special skills needed to cope with modern machinery or particu- 
lar crops. In other words, modern techniques are tending to produce a 
new class of farm workers whose needs and outlook are very different 
from those of the old-style farmhand. This type of skilled farm worker 
has a good deal in common with his counterpart in industry and feels 
entitled to the same social benefits. He is no longer willing to rise at 
dawn and go on working until after dark. Thus it seems unlikely that 
the gap between hours of work in farming and in urban occupations 
can be maintained much longer. 

Many go-ahead individuals from all classes of the rural popula- 
tion, particularly the sons and daughters of peasant families, are 
being drawn to the towns by the prospect of higher wages and the 
hope of an easier life. One of the reasons for this shift is the long hours 
of work in agriculture. Women, especially, refuse to put up with the 
lonely life spent in housework and caring for the children, as well as in 
back-breaking work on the farm itself all the year round, with not a 
minute to themselves, which has been the lot of farmers’ wives over the 
centuries. 

The farmers themselves, under the pressure of circumstances, are 
beginning to realise that they must run their farms in such a way as to 
leave some leisure to their helpers. Many examples could be quoted 
showing how peasant farmers have found it essential to go in for mecha- 
nisation to avoid driving their sons into some other occupation because 
of excessive hours of work. 

This trend, which in the opinion of some observers is still barely 
noticeable, is, nevertheless, a real one and gives grounds for believing 
that before long all classes of farm workers will be able to obtain better 
conditions of employment. 

While this change in peasant outlook and the enormous technical 
progress in many directions have between them appreciably weakened 
some of the factors that hamper the reduction of working hours in 
agriculture, they have not been able to abolish certain adverse natural 
factors over which man has little or no control. Inevitably, the regula- 
tions on the subject vary enormously from one country and area to 
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another in order to cover any type of unforeseeable event and leave the 
farmer sufficient latitude to be able to run his farm properly. 

To be effective regulations must take into account all the above 
factors affecting hours of work in farming ; they must inevitably be 
very complex if they are to be sufficiently flexible to make allowance for 
practical farming needs ; moreover, the underlying principles often vary 
widely from one country to another.? 


LIMITATION OF Hours OF WoRK 


Many countries now limit the number of hours worked in agriculture ; 
but these restrictions differ widely both in their nature and their opera- 
tion. They may take the form of general legislation on hours of work, 
special legislation dealing with agriculture only, or else collective agree- 
ments, awards by arbitration tribunals or joint boards, etc. In some 
countries the law is supplemented by collective agreements or awards 
by joint boards. Lastly, minimum wage fixing agencies sometimes in 
effect regulate hours of work when they stipulate the number of hours for 
which normal wage rates are payable. 

A detailed account of all the regulations in force at the present 
time in over 40 countries would take up far more space than is available 
in this article and we shall, accordingly, confine ourselves to a few of 
them. 


Type and Scope of Regulations 


In. some countries hours of work are limited by general legislation 
covering all workers, e.g. in Costa Rica, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Indonesia, Israel, Liberia, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Peru and 
Rumania. Sometimes, however, these general regulations are subject 
to certain qualifications as regards agricultural workers, as in Costa 
Rica, where holdings employing fewer than five workers are excluded 
from the regulations ; the same is true of holdings employing fewer 
than ten workers in Guatemala. In Panama holdings employing fewer 
than five workers and stock farms employing fewer than three permanent 
wage earners are also excluded. 

Other countries possess special legislation dealing with agricultural 
employment, e.g. Argentina, Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, France, 
the German Democratic Republic, Hungary, India (plantations), Italy, 
New Zealand, Norway, Sweden, Tunisia, Uruguay, Venezuela, Viet- 
Nam and Yugoslavia. 

Occasionally, for the sake of convenience, provisions dealing with 
hours of work have been included in legislation on labour agreements 
(as in Colombia), on wages (as in Belgium, Ceylon and Cuba) and on 
arbitration courts (as in Australia). In Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland hours of work are not limited, but the Agricultural Wages Board 
set up under the Agricultural Wages (Regulation) Act and the Holidays 
with Pay Act (consolidated by the Act of 13 July 1948) fixes minimum 
wages for a specified working week (47 hours in 1955) or task. The 
employer must pay overtime rates for any additional work and this, 
in practice, amounts to a restriction on hours of work. 


1 This complexity was discussed in an article which appeared in the International 
Labour Review in 1932, See “ The Present Regulation of Working Hours in Agriculture ”, 
Vol. XXV, No. 1, Jan. 1932, p. 79. 
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In some countries where there are representative employers’ and 
workers’ organisations, hours of work are fixed by agreement between 
them, e.g. in Denmark, Finland, the Netherlands and Poland (state 
farms). Elsewhere, the law is supplemented by regulations issued by 
joint boards or laid down by collective agreement, e.g. in Argentina, 
France, Italy, Norway, Peru, Scotland and Sweden. 

It might be thought at first sight that the regulation of hours of 
work in agriculture ought to apply to all farm holdings and to all farming 
operations, i.e. not only tilling the soil, forestry and stock raising, but 
also operations which, while strictly speaking industrial and commercial 
in character, are performed in rural areas and demand the services of 
farm workers. For practical reasons, however, and in order to allow for 
the great diversity inherent in the very nature of agriculture, the 
general legislation and detailed regulations have to permit certain 
exceptions to the general rule. These exceptions may apply to parti- 
cular types of holding, or to certain classes of worker or types of work 
carried out in special conditions. 

The first exception to be found in most regulations applies to holdings 
worked solely by the farmer and his family. This exception, as was 
mentioned earlier, is sometimes extended to holdings which only employ 
a handful of permanent workers. There will be a marked social gain 
once independent farmers and their families have a shorter working 
day. The fact that it is impossible to provide them with better conditions 
by law means that every effort must be made by mechanisation, 
rationalisation and modernisation of equipment in farm buildings to 
reduce the amount of time worked on this type of farm. Although no 
accurate information is available on this point, observation suggests 
that many farmers are, in fact, trying to cut down the hours worked by 
themselves and their families and that in some cases they have met 
with a good deal of success. This shows the widespread importance 
attached to shortening hours of work and it also proves that it is possible 
to do so even in this occupation where until recent years it was firmly 
believed that hours could not be limited in any way. 

It is also difficult to apply any general rule to certain classes of work- 
ers, particularly those engaged in supervision or management. This 
also applies to others whose work is by its nature intermittent, e.g. 
stockmen, shepherds, carters, tractor drivers. Some types of work are 
also excluded, e.g. hay making, harvesting, the picking of special crops, 
etc. The law in most countries makes an exception in the case of these 
workers either by excluding them from its scope or by permitting longer 
hours of work for them. A number of examples of this will be given under 
the heading “ Exceptions to the Normal Hours of Work ”. 


Definition and Limitation of Hours of Work 


Hours of work cannot be limited unless they are first defined. The 
two main points that arise in this connection are breaks and travelling 
time. 

Normally breaks taken during the day are not counted as working 
time, although some countries allow short breaks to be reckoned as 
such, e.g. in Argentina (where there is a morning break between 8 and 
9 o'clock for stockmen and in industries connected with agriculture) ; 
in Australia and New Zealand (where there is a 15-minute break in the 
morning and the afternoon for certain categories of workers) ; in Costa 
Rica, Mexico, Nicaragua and Norway (where rest periods and meal 
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breaks are not deducted from working time if the workers cannot leave 
their place of work) ; and in Hungary (where a half-hour break is allowed 
between each half day). 

The position regarding the time needed by workers to go to and from 
their place of work varies from one country and area to another. Most 
national regulations are silent on the subject but some collective agree- 
ments and awards of joint boards do deal with it. In France the usual 
practice is that work begins from the time when the worker reports for 
duty and ends when he ceases to be under his employers’ orders ; in 
Italy some collective agreements stipulate that work for permanent 
wage earners begins when they leave the place where they have spent 
the night and ends when they return. In Great Britain (Scotland) and 
Norway the journey to and from the fields is counted as working time, 
whereas in Sweden work begins and ends at the actual place of work. 
Some regulations also state that when the place of work is some distance 
from the worker’s home the cost of the journey there and back must be 
borne by the employer (as in Peru). 

As regards the actual limitation of hours of work there are a number 
of different systems in force. 

The number of hours of work per week and per day may be prescribed. 
This number may be uniform throughout the year or may vary according 
to the season. It may likewise vary in the case of persons employed for 
farm work proper (dairy hands, shepherds) or for special crops (forestry 
workers, gardeners) or in special occupations and undertakings (wood- 
cutters, tractor drivers). 

The usual method of limiting hours of work is to fix a standard 
working day and week. In this way the number of hours worked per day 
remains the same throughout the year and the total number of hours 
worked per year is thereby fixed automatically. Nevertheless it is 
generally felt that this principle cannot be applied to agriculture, where 
it is almost always essential to work longer hours at certain seasons. 
Accordingly there is a tendency to take the opposite approach, i.e. to 
begin by fixing the total number of hours worked per year or—which 
amounts to virtually the same thing—to prescribe the average number 
of hours per day over the whole year. 

Freedom to spread the total number of working hours over the year 
naturally leads to greater flexibility and makes it possible to allow for 
local conditions and even for individual needs. This freedom may be 
curtailed in various ways, e.g. the year may be divided up into a number 
of periods with a limit on the total number of hours that may be 
worked in each, or on the average length of the working day. These 
periods may be defined in such a way as to comprise certain specific 
months of the year or simply a given number of months. The regu- 
lations may be combined with others fixing a maximum working 
day which may not be exceeded at any time in the year. Sometimes 
this maximum working day is only allowed for a short period, e.g. during 
the harvest, while a lower maximum is in force for the rest of the year. 

In illustration a table is given below showing the normal statutory 
hours of work in agriculture in certain countries. To compile such a 
table it is essential to have comparable figures for the total number 
of hours worked and the maximum working day in countries where 
hours of work in agriculture are subject to regulation. Obviously, 
however, the different forms taken by national regulations make it 
difficult to compile strictly comparable statistics since hours of work are 
not always defined in the same way. In some countries certain jobs are 
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reckoned as forming part of the normal working day, while in others 
they are considered to fall outside it; similarly, as was mentioned 
earlier, the procedure for calculating the time spent in travelling between 
the farm and the fields may also vary. 

Since the statutory number of hours may not always be calculated 
in the same way the following table is only approximately accurate. 
However, in order to make it reasonably uniform the figures are for a 
year of 300 working days or 50 six-day weeks. This allows for the fact 
that most countries allow a certain number of days off during the year 
in addition to Sundays, such as public holidays and annual holidays 
with pay. Moreover, Saturday afternoon is also a free period in certain 
countries. But, although the system of calculation adopted here is pos- 
sible for these countries, the position is more complicated in the case of 


NORMAL HOURS OF WORK IN AGRICULTURE IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES ! 
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others and any international comparison is extremely difficult. The 
method followed here is only a compromise and the figures should not 
be treated as anything more than estimates. 

The table, calculated on the foregoing assumptions, shows the total 
number of hours worked per year by farm labourers in general and the 
average number of working hours per day in certain countries where 
they are regulated in agriculture.’ It should be borne in mind that the 
figures only refer to normal working hours. For many farm workers the 
day is lengthened considerably by the need to do various preparatory 
and subsidiary jobs, or in various exceptional circumstances. A further 
point is that some classes of workers, such as stockmen, may work 
longer hours than others. 

This table does not mention countries with legislation covering 
only certain special classes of agricultural workers, e.g. Australia 
(fruit and cotton pickers), India (plantations: 54 hours a week and 
40 hours for children and juveniles), New Zealand (dairying, fruit picking, 
tobacco growing, sheep shearing). 


Exceptions to the Normal Hours of Work 


In agricuiture more than elsewhere it is often necessary to extend 
working hours. There may be a standing exception regarding certain 
classes of workers or work (as in stock raising) and more generally for 
all workers engaged in caring for livestock and driving and maintaining 
machinery. As longer working hours are the accepted practice in these 
occupations most countries have given it statutory sanction by allowing 
standing exceptions or excluding these occupations from the scope of 
their regulations. The latter vary from country to country ; sometimes 
they merely stipulate that jobs involving making ready for the day’s 
work or tidying up afterwards must be performed outside the statutory 
working hours, e.g. in Austria, Great Britain and Italy. 

Elsewhere, standing exceptions are allowed and hours of work may 
regularly be extended by a prescribed number of hours, sometimes 
provided the over-all maximum is not exceeded, and sometimes not, 
e.g. in Australia (where stockmen may work extra hours up to a maxi- 
mum of 4 per week), Colombia (where stockmen not living in are allowed 
to work up to 12 hours a day), Scotland (where carters are allowed to 
work 7 extra hours per week and tractor drivers 5 extra hours), certain 
départements in France (where stockmen, shepherds and carters are 
allowed to work an extra hour-and-a-half a day) and Sweden (where 
dairy hands begin their working day an hour-and-a-half earlier than 
the others). 

Hours of work may also be extended in exceptional circumstances 
in order to avoid serious loss or damage. Most countries make some 
provision for the extension of working hours, and some even allow 
working hours to be exceeded without the payment of special overtime 
rates, in the event of an emergency threatening the crops or the farm 
itself, e.g. Costa Rica, Mexico and New Zealand. 

In certain other countries, on the other hand, this extra working time 
must be paid at overtime rates, as in Austria, Italy, Poland and Sweden. 

Some countries require special rates to be paid not only for overtime 
worked in this way but for time lost for such reasons as bad weather. 


1A list of the statutes, agreements, awards and decisions concerned is given in the 
appendix. 
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An important point is that extensions of normal working hours 
cannot be limited to emergencies or making up for time lost through 
such causes as bad weather. Other circumstances and technical needs 
may arise which, because of production requirements or inability to 
finish the work during the normal working hours even by taking on 
extra men, make it advisable to work overtime. 

Very often in agriculture it is impossible to calculate in advance the 
amount of work that will be needed on some jobs because everything 
may depend on the size of the crop or on whether or. not the work is 
held up by bad weather. Moreover, it is not always easy for a farmer 
to find extra labour when he wants it in his own or neighbouring districts, 
particularly during certain peak periods. 

Most countries therefore provide—-sometimes liberally—for overtime 
working with or without limit. 

' However, while exceptions are usually allowed to the normal working 
day, an upper limit is often fixed. This may apply to the year as a 
whole, as in the German Democratic Republic (300 hours), Rumania 
and Sweden (200 hours), Norway (180 to 250 hours according to circum- 
stances) ; or to the week, as in Australia (4 hours), the Netherlands 
(11 hours) and Venezuela (maximum working week : 60 hours) ; or to 
the working day, as in Colombia (4 hours per day), Costa Rica (where the 
working day may not exceed 42 hours), Austria (2 hours a day on week 
days), Indonesia (where the working week may not exceed 54 hours), the 
Federal Republic of Germany (where not more than 10 hours a day 
may be worked in the summer), Ecuador (4 hours a day and 12 hours 
a week), Mexico and Nicaragua (3 hours a day and 3 days a week). 

Experience has shown that the most effective system is to allow 
overtime even without any restriction but to require the payment of 
special rates. This type of provision is usually to be found in wage 
rather than hours-of-work regulations and is the procedure followed 
in the countries where social protection for agricultural workers has 
reached a high standard, e.g. Austria, Norway and Sweden. 

In some countries overtime must be paid at a flat rate (Belgium, 
Colombia, Venezuela: time-and-a-quarter; Mexico: double time ; 
Netherlands: time plus 30 per cent. ; Peru: time plus 60 per cent.), 
while in others the rate varies with the number of hours worked, e.g. 
in Austria: time-and-a-half for overtiine worked by day and double 
time by night ; Denmark : time-and-a-third for the first hour and time- 
and-a-half for subsequent hours ; Ecuador : time-and-a-half by day and 
double time by night; Hungary: time-and-a-quarter for the first 
two hours, time-and-a-half for the third and fourth hours and double 
time for any subsequent hours ; Norway: time-and-a-quarter for the 
first two hours and time-and-a-half for any subsequent hours. 


INTERNATIONAL STANDARDS RECOMMENDED 


As was stated earlier in the introduction to this article the Permanent 
Agricultural Committee (which is the advisory body of the I.L.O. 
on agricultural matters) has dealt with this question ‘three times (in 
1938, 1947 and 1949). In 1949 it put forward certain general principles 
which it considered should serve as a basis for any regulation of hours 
of work. These principles, which are summarised below, are still valid, 
particularly since (as is clear from the foregoing survey) the legislation 
of many countries already embodies them and in some cases sets still 
higher standards. 
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Type of regulation. It should be binding throughout the country and 
should be applied in accordance with national traditions and preferences 
(laws, regulations, ordinances, arbitration awards, collective agreements, etc.). 
It should be sufficiently flexible to take account of regional and local 
conditions. Employers’ and workers’ organisations should be consulted. 

Scope. The regulations should apply to all workers engaged in agri- 
culture with the exception of farmers’ families ; exceptions might also be 
made in the case of certain persons in supervisory jobs, or whose work 
is intermittent or of such a nature that general hours-of-work regulations 
would be inapplicable. 

Limitation of normal hours of work. Normal hours of work should 
include time spent in going to and from the place of work but should 
exclude breaks during which the worker is not under the employer's orders. 

The regulations should fix a maximum number of hours per year which 
must not be exceeded and a weekly or daily maximum which must not be 
exceeded at any time during the year. Special provision should be made 
for certain classes of workers such as stockmen, subject to the qualification 
that the total number of hours worked per year must not exceed the 
maximum laid down for other classes of workers. 

Extension of working hours. In certain special instances normal hours 
of work should be extended (urgent work needed to save a crop, repairs 
to machinery required for immediate use, etc.), but subject to certain 
limits and to the payment of overtime rates, 

Normal hours of work. The annual maximum should be 2,400 hours 
with a weekly maximum of 54 hours and a daily maximum of nine hours, 


CONCLUSION 


This brief survey shows that over the past quarter of a century, 
hours of. work in agriculture have tended to fall, partly because of the 
technical revolution and the changed outlook in the countryside, and 
partly also because of statutory regulation in an increasing number of 
countries. Today there are over 40 countries with regulations which in 
one way or another curtail hours of work either for all wage earners in 
farming or for certain classes only. 

It is also interesting and significant that the practice of regulating 
hours of work in agriculture should have continued to spread steadily 
in recent years. Thus, restrictions were imposed in 1948 in Austria, 
Bulgaria, France, Haiti, Norway and Yugoslavia ; in 1949 in the German 
Democratic Republic and Hungary ; in 1950 in Rumania; in 1951 in 
India (plantations), Indonesia and Israel; in 1952 in Belgium; in 1953 
in Viet-Nam ; and in 1956 in Tunisia. 

Some countries have also tightened up their existing regulations, 
e.g. Belgium, where the maximum of 2,850 hours per year, which had 
been fixed in 1952, was lowered to 2,700 by order of the appropriate 
joint committee on 3 February 1954; Bulgaria, where normal hours of 
work, which under the 1948 ordinance had been fixed at ten a day, were 
lowered to eight under the 1951 Act, although a decree was issued in 
1952 permitting a normal ten-hour day during certain peak periods ; 
Sweden, where the new regulations passed in 1957 stated that the total 
annual maximum will be reduced to 2,350 hours in 1958 (from 2,420 
previously), to 2,300 hours in 1959 and to only 2,250 in 1960; Poland, 
where the annual total for workers on state farms was recently lowered 
from 2,850 hours to 2,400; and lastly Yugoslavia, where a decree was 
issued in December 1957 establishing an upper limit of 2,400 hours as 
against 2,750 hours laid down in the 1949 regulations. 
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The extent of these regulations proves that it is now very often 
possible to reduce the number of hours worked in agriculture subject, 
however, to various qualifications discussed earlier, namely natural and 
particularly climatic conditions, which circumscribe farming every- 
where ; the state of the employment market and the labour supply, 
which may make it necessary to work longer hours if labour is scarce ; 
the size and type of holdings, which have a direct influence on the 
distribution of work over the year ; mechanisation and modernisation, 
which can cut the time needed for any given operation ; economic 
conditions, variations in which lead to rises or falls in hours of work ; 
and finally social conditions, for a people who are satisfied with a low 
standard of living will not exert themselves as much as a people with 
greater needs. 

Although the regulations only apply to wage earners, independent 
farmers also feel their effect because they and their families also try to 
find room for some leisure, if only to counteract the tendency of family 
members to leave the farm, and in practice their hours of work are 
therefore shorter than they used to be. 

To sum up, modern techniques when properly applied make farming 
less time-absorbing than in the past and hours of work are becoming 
more or less comparable with those expected in other occupations. 

Agriculture is feeling the impact—though with a considerable time- 
lag—of the world-wide social upheavals brought about by progress in 
all its forms. As a result, it can no longer be looked upon as a way of life 
but rather as an occupation, which cannot be allowed to fall behind in 
the advance of social evolution. 

The shortening of working hours will certainly not be enough to 
make farming either a prosperous or a sought-after occupation, but it 
will certainly be a major factor in keeping enough people on the land to 
supply the world’s vital needs. 


Appendix 


STATUTES, AGREEMENTS, AWARDS AND DECISIONS REGULATING 
Hours OF WoRK IN AGRICULTURE 


Australia. 

Awards by the federal arbitration courts under the Conciliation and 
Arbitration Acts (1904-51) in respect of certain classes of agricultural 
wage earners (dairy workers, sheep-drovers, seasonal workers, fruit 
pickers, etc.). 

Austria. 

Federal Act (No. 140) dated 2 June 1948 to lay down principles to 
govern labour law in agriculture and forestry. See J.L.O. Legislative Series 
(hereafter referred to as L.S.) 1948 (Aus. 2). 


Belgium. 
Ministerial order dated 30 March 1954 giving binding force to decisions: 
of the National Joint Agricultural Board (Moniteur belge, 8 May 1954). 


Bulgaria. ‘. 
Ukase No. 544 to promulgate the Labour Code. See L.S. 1951 (Bul. 2). 
Ordinance (No. 456) of 7 June 1952 respecting the extended working 

day in seasonal work. See L.S. 1952 (Bul. 2 (C)). ; 


Colombia. 
Decree No. 2663 dated 5 August 1950 to promulgate the Labour Code. 
See L.S. 1950 (Col. 3 (A)). 
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Constitution of the Republic of 5 July 1940. See L.S. 1940 (Cuba 1). 
Decree No. 1196 dated 29 April 1944 to increase minimum wage rates. 
See L.S. 1944 (Cuba 1). 


Denmark. 
Collective agreements (valid for 1956 and 1957). 


England and Wales. 

Agricultural Wages (Consolidation) Act of 13 July 1948. See L.S. 
1948 (U.K. 5). Orders issued under this Act by the Agricultural Wages 
Board for England and Wales. 


Finland. 

Collective agreements. Information about hours of work has been 
taken from a survey published in Danish by the Scandinavian Agricultural 
Workers’ Secretariat, entitled “ Economic Conditions of Agricultural 
Workers in the Nordic Countries 1938, 1948 and 1951”. 


France. 

Decree No. 55433 dated 16 April 1955 promulgating the Rural Code 
consolidating the enactments applicable to agriculture (Journal officiel de 
la République francaise, No. 94, 1955). 


Germany (Democratic Republic). 
Act dated 12 December 1949 for the protection of persons employed 
in agriculture. See L.S. 1949 (Ger. D.R. 2). 


Germany (Federal Republic). 

Collective agreements. 
Haiti. 

Act dated 5 May 1948 to revise certain provisions of the Act of 
16 December. 1947 respecting conditions of employment. See L.S. 1948 
(Hai. 2). 

Hungary. 

Ordinance No. 18032 dated 22 March 1951 of the Minister of Agriculture 
to regulate hours of work in agriculture and related branches of production. 
See L.S. 1951 (Hun. 2). 


India. 
Plantations Labour Act (No. LXIX) dated 2 November 1951. See 
L.S. 1951 (Ind. 5). 


Indonesia. 
Act No. 1 of 6 January 1951 to bring the Labour Law (No. 12) of 1948 
into operation throughout Indonesia. See L.S. 1951 (Indo. 1). 


Ireland. 
Agricultural Wages Act (No. 53) of 1936. See L.S. 1936 (I.F.S. 4). 
Agricultural Wages (Amendment) Act (No. 32) dated 4 August 1945. 
See L.S. 1945 (Ire. 1). 
Orders issued by the Irish Agricultural Wages Board. 


Israel. 

Act of 15 May 1951 respecting hours of work and rest. See L.S. 1951 
(Isr. 2). 
Italy. 

Decree No. 1956 dated 10 September 1923 approving the regulations 
concerning the limitation of the hours of work of workers in agricultural 
undertakings. See L.S. 1923 (It. 7 (B)). 


Liberia. 

Act of 29 January 1943 fixing minimum wages for workmen and pro- 
tecting the interests of the working classes (Monrovia, Government Printing 
Office, 1943). 


Mexico. 
Federal Labour Act of 18 August 1931. See L.S. 1931 (Mex. 1). 
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Netherlands. 

Act to amend the Labour Act, 1919. See L.S. 1930 (Neth. 2 (B)). 

Act dated 19 January 1955 amending the foregoing Act (Staatsblad, 
1955, No. 44). 

New Zealand. 

Agricultural Workers’ Act (No. 30) dated 18 September 1936 (making 
special provision for workers on dairy farms). See L.S. 1936 (N.Z. 5). 

Extension Orders extending the Act to workers in market gardening 
(1947/1951), tobacco growing (1952), fruit growing (1952), etc. 
Nicaragua, 

Decree No, 336 dated 12 January 1945 promulgating the Labour Code. 
See L.S. 1945 (Nic. 1). 

Norway. 

Temporary Act (No. 4) dated 3 December 1948 respecting the condi- 
tions of employment of agricultural workers. See L.S. 1948 (Nor. 6). 
Peru. 

Decree of 15 January 1919 establishing an eight-hour working day. 
See I.L.O.: Legislacién social de América Latina, Vol. II (Geneva, 1929), 
Dp. S75. 

Poland. 

Collective agreements covering state farms (information supplied in a 

letter from the Polish member of the Permanent Agricultural Committee). 


Rumania. 
Act of 30 May 1950 to establish a Labour Code. See L.S. 1950 (Rum. 1). 


Scotland. : 

Agricultural Wages (Amendments) Act of 11 March 1947. See L.S. 
1947 (U.K. 3). 

Orders issued under the foregoing Act by the Scottish Agricultural 
Wages Board. 
Sweden. 

Hours of Work in Agriculture Act (No. 281) dated 4 June 1948. See 
L.S. 1948 (Swe. 1). 

Act of 16 May 1957 (No. 254) amending the Act of 4 June 1948 (Svensk 
Foérfattningssamling, No. 254, 12 June 1957). 


Tunisia. 

Order of the Secretary of State for Agriculture and the Secretary of 
State for Social Affairs dated 25 December 1957 prescribing the allocation 
of work in agriculture (Journal officiel de la République tunisienne, Nos. 1 
and 2, 1958). 

Venezuela. 

Decree No. 119 dated 4 May 1945 to issue regulations governing employ- 
ment in agriculture and stockbreeding. See L.S. 1945 (Ven. 2). 
Viet-Nam., 

Ordinance No. 26 dated 26 June 1953 respecting conditions of recruit- 
ment and employment of workers recruited for employment in agriculture 
(Journal officiel du Viet-Nam, No. 39, 1953). 


Yugoslavia. 
Labour Relations Act of December 1957 (Sluzbent List, No. 53, 1957). 








Non-Obligatory Benefits Provided by 
European Employers in 1955 


A preliminary report on an inquiry carried out by the International 
Labour Office into wages and related elements of labour cost in European 
industry in 1955 was published in the December 1957 issue of the Inter- 
national Labour Review.! The following study examines in greater detail 
the prevalence of some of the non-obligatory benefits covered by the inquiry, 
namely non-obligatory social security benefits, benefits patd directly to 
workers, subsidised facilities for workers, time paid for but not worked 
and payments in kind. 

A great variety of such benefits were provided by European employers 
during 1955. Although pronounced differences existed from country to 
country and from one employer to another, on the average the cost of the 
first three benefits mentioned above amounted to about one-quarter that of 
obligatory social security contributions and represented between 2 and 4 per 
cent. of all payments for wages and wage supplements. As for the remaining 
two, which are more closely associated with the wage itself, time paid for 
but not worked represented an important ttem in most of the countries 
considered, ranging from 6 to 12 per cent. of all time paid for, while pay- 
ments in kind, usually in the form of food, fuel or lodging, were reported 
by many employers. 


The social benefits provided by employers for their employees have 
often been discussed exclusively with reference to benefits established 
by law. This is particularly true of studies covering a number of different 
countries, which, in the absence of comparable information on the 
actual practices of employers, must often rely on compilations of laws 
or on other readily available sources. The desirability of broader informa- 
tion, extending to benefits provided without legal obligation, however, 
has commonly been noted. Exclusion of non-obligatory benefits may 
result in a considerable understatement of the importance of wage 
supplements and may give the impression that no provision is made for 
certain contingencies which may, in fact, be adequately covered as a 
result of collective agreements or by voluntary action by employers. 
Comparisons of labour cost from country to country may be very 
misleading if non-obligatory benefits are excluded, since some countries 
rely on compulsory schemes to a much smaller extent than others. 

A recent study of labour costs in selected industries in ten European 
countries obtained information on both legally required and non- 
obligatory worker benefits. The data already published in the Jnter- 


1See “ Wages and Related Elements of Labour Cost in European Industry, 1955: 
A Preliminary Report ”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LX XVI, No. 6, Dec. 1957 
pp. 558-587. 
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national Labour Review ' regarding the comparative cost of such benefits 
to employers in nine of these countries indicated that the cost to em- 
ployers of the most characteristic forms? of non-obligatory benefits 
was in no country as high as the cost of legally required benefits, although 
in some countries (notably the Federal Republic of Germany and Tur- 
key) non-obligatory benefits cost about three-quarters as much as 
obligatory. As a rough average, the cost of non-obligatory benefits was 
about one-quarter the cost of legally required benefits. 

The present report supplements these cost data and provides informa- 
tion regarding the prevalence of various non-obligatory benefits (i.e. the 
proportion of employers in the various countries who provided or did 
not provide specific benefits) and the importance of certain other aspects 
of employment which are not measured in monetary terms. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE DATA PRESENTED 3 


For purposes of the present discussion, obligatory benefits are bene- 
fits towards the cost of which employers are legally required to contri- 
bute. For the most part these benefits are extended through estab- 
lished social security agencies. Non-obligatory benefits include benefits 
which the employer provides by virtue of individual decision, industry 
agreement among employers, collective agreement, or common custom. 
These benefits may be provided by established public or private agencies 
or may consist of direct payments to beneficiaries or of subsidies. Wage 
payments, bonuses, etc., whether for time worked or time not worked, 
are not considered in the present report, although payments in kind, 
sometimes associated with social benefits, are discussed in a later 
section. 

The data presented below were reported by more than 7,000 em- 
ployers in six manufacturing industries and in coal mining. Because 
of the limited coverage in some industries, the data for the various 
manufacturing industries represented in each country have been pre- 
sented as a single total. Data for coal mining, however, are presented 
separately since the pattern of social benefits in coal mining differs 
rather substantially from the pattern in manufacturing. Certain data 
for coal mines (and for steel) were not available for member countries 
of the European Coal and Steel Community. 

While the establishments supplying information are generally repre- 
sentative of the industries covered in the respective countries, only a 
limited number of industries were represented and the coverage 
was not the same from country to country ; thus in Belgium, France 
and Italy three-quarters or more of the reporting establishments were 
concentrated in the cotton textiles and leather footwear industries, 
while in Denmark a substantial proportion were in the machine tool 
industry. Small establishments were commonly excluded from the study 
and this may have resulted in some tendency to overstate the prevalence 
of the various non-obligatory benefits, since such benefits are more com- 
mon among large establishments than among small. On the other hand 


1“ Wages and Related Elements of Labour Cost in European Industry, 1955”, op. cit. 


2 In this comparison, for reasons appearing below, wages in kind and hours paid for but 
not worked are not considered as non-obligatory social benefits. 

8 For further information regarding the nature and limitations of the data see “ Wages 
and Related Elements of Labour Cost in European Industry, 1955”, op. cit. 
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a number of establishments not reporting specifically whether or not 
they extend certain benefits to their workers have been classified as not 
offering such benefits. Observance of this procedure may have resulted 
in some off-setting understatement of the prevalence of non-obligatory 
benefits. All things considered, the representativeness of the reporting 
establishments leaves something to be desired and this fact must be 
taken into account in interpreting the data. 

The following three sections deal successively with the major classes 
of non-obligatory social benefits, namely social security benefits, direct 
benefits to workers, and subsidised facilities for workers. Two succeeding 
sections discuss aspects of employment relationships which are some- 
times associated with social benefits—time paid for but not worked and 
payments in kind. 


Non-OBLIGATORY SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFITS 


Legally established social security benefits were supplemented by 
non-obligatory contributions in all of the countries except Turkey and 
Yugoslavia. In most cases the financial importance of such benefits 
was smal]]. Expenditure for both wage earners and salaried workers 
in covered manufacturing industries amounted to 4.3 per cent. of labour 
costs in the Federal Republic of Germany, 2.6 per cent. in Denmark 
and 1.5 per cent. in the United Kingdom, but less than 1 per cent. in 
the other seven countries studied. In general the countries reporting the 
greatest expenditures for non-obligatory benefits were those in which 
employers’ contributions to legally established systems were relatively 
small. The countries in which employers’ contributions to obligatory 
systems were relatively greatest—Yugoslavia, Italy and France—re- 
ported small non-obligatory contributions or none at all. This observa- 
tion, of course, takes no account of important social security contribu- 
tions by the State or by workers. 

The most common non-obligatory schemes, as shown in table I, 
offered benefits for old age and invalidity, with sickness and maternity 
running second. These classes of benefit were also most important in 
cost to employers, though the relatively small number of establishments 
providing supplementary employment injury insurance in most coun- 
tries consisted of high-risk establishments where substantial premiums 
were paid. 

While the statistics of prevalence cannot distinguish between wage 
earners and salaried employees, since establishments merely reported 
the existence of a scheme without specifying the classes of beneficiaries, 
cost records show that supplementary old-age benefits were primarily 
provided for salaried employees. These supplementary benefits were 
often motivated by a desire for equalisation in cases where the maximum 
permissible benefits under obligatory schemes provided a lower per- 
centage of final average remuneration for salaried employees than for 
wage earners. A tendency in the direction of equalisation has also been 
noted in certain obligatory benefits, e.g. the supplementary pension 
scheme for “ cadres ” in France. 

Among the sickness benefits the supplementary benefit scheme in 
Denmark, reported by all establishments, is a fund designed to provide 
sick-leave pay for wage earners only, and—owing to the scope of the 
regular sickness funds in Denmark—represents a quantitatively minor 
portion of the cost of total sickness protection. 
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TABLE I. NON-OBLIGATORY SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFITS, 1955 









































Percentage of establishments reporting non-obligatory 
Seatinnas social security contributions for — 
Country establishments j — a j 
in study = —— | hie. — Family 
invalidity | maternity ployment injury allowances 
A. Manufacturing industries ? 
oo, ee 104 28 12 | . 4 eS } 1 
Belgium? .... 395 2 ee ee 2 } 1 
Denmark .... 236 FF | 100 | — 6 --- 
France . . .| 1,140 30 i— |} 3 | @2 | 
Germany (F. R) .| 4,367 @oieittwseéeit— | 
Greece . . ‘ 52 6 | 6 | 6 — | — | 
Italy ......| 588 iat HW oF an 
Turkey ; ar 123 — |j — | — | = | --- 
U nited Kingdom ; 211 73 | 10 | —* | 54 | 1 
Yugoslavia ... 44 — | — | — | — | — 
B. Coal mining 
Austria . . — 14 |; 43 | 14 i — 7 
Greece ..... 11 , — | — | —— | — 
Seeeey . ww a 51 --- | — | — a a 
Yugoslavia... 14 — j/~—/]—-—]-— -- 
| i ' 





1 Percentages are based on unweighted sums of industry data. Industries covered are cotton textiles, 
leather footwear, radio-electronics, machine tools, shipbuilding, and steel. Country coverage as follows : 
Austria: all covered industries; Belgium: excl. steel; France: excl. steel; Germany (F.R.): excl. 
steel ; Greece : cotton textiles and machine tools only ; /taly ; excl. steel ; Turkey: excl. leather footwear, 
radio-electronics, and steel ; United Kingdom: excl. radio-electronics ; Yugos/avia : excl. radio-electronics. 
* Establishments reported in respect of wage earners only. * Less than 0.5 per cent. * Number of 
firms reporting unemployment payments not separable from those reporting unspecified “ other” con- 
tributions, 


The remaining types of benefit were less commonly reported. Sup- 
plementary unemployment benefits were reported by 10 per cent. of 
the establishments in the Federal Republic of Germany and were 
negligible or non-existent in several countries. Supplementary insurance 
for employment injury was rather rare outside the United Kingdom. 
Supplementary family allowance funds were significant only in France. 

Among employers in coal mining in Austria (with due reservations 
for the small number of establishments reporting) the prevalence of 
non-obligatory social security schemes was greater than in manufacturing 
industries. The state-operated coal mines in the United Kingdom also 
provided non-obligatory social security benefits, which accounted for 
approximately 3 per cent. of total labour cost. In general, social benefits 
of this nature would be expected to be low in coal mining, since the 
importance of obligatory schemes—including special schemes for 
miners—and the relatively high wage level tend to make the need for 
supplementary benefits less pressing than in other industries. 


DrrEcT BENEFITS TO WORKERS 


By and large, benefits paid directly to workers were more common 
and more eveniy distributed than non-obligatory social security pay- 
ments. Benefits of the latter types are administered under a formal plan, 
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usually through an outside agency and often in accordance with insur- 
ance principles. Direct benefits, which may or may not be part of a 
formal scheme, are usually administered by the employing establish- 
ment itself. In the case of large firms which choose to pay benefits 
directly after an actuarial evaluation of risk, however, the scheme can 
properly be termed “ self-insurance ” 

Though direct benefits are more common than non-obligatory social 
security, their financial importance is no greater. In respect of wage 
earners and salaried employees in manufacturing, the sum of all direct 
benefit payments in 1955 represented 4.1 per cent. of the total of wages 
and related elements of labour cost in Turkey, 2.5 per cent. in Austria, 
2.1 per cent. in Italy, 1.2 per cent. in Greece, and less than 1 per 
cent. in the remaining countries covered. In coal mining, where their 
prevalence was greater than in manufacturing, the relative cost of 
direct benefits was proportionately higher. 

Direct payments on the occasion of birth, marriage, and death were 
most common in Austria, Turkey, Italy and France, but were reported 
by at least 6 per cent. of reporting establishments in all countries but 
one (see table II). Except in Turkey, such benefits were more common 
in coal mining than in manufacturing. In appraising the significance 
of such payments, however, it should be noted that their financial 
importance was generally small. 

Direct payments to families were far more common than non- 
obligatory social security payments for the same purpose, except in 
France, where the system of social-security-type funds is favoured. In 


TABLE II. DIRECT BENEFITS TO WORKERS, 1955 


Percentage of establishments reporting 
direct benefits * in respect of — 














Country Birth | Severance 
marriage Family | (termination | Employment 
P | 
and death benefits of injury 


| employment) 





A. Manufacturing inductees 8 








Austria. . — ‘ 54 | 19 | 47 12 
Belgium ° . — 6 1 oF 2 
Denmark . ; 3 _- --- — 
France . . at tae 23 — 23 — 
Germany (F. R.) oe 6 | 73 2 — 
Greece . ee 10 87 12 8 
2S | > > ee 4 3 
Turkey . . go acs 49 46 52 9 
United Kingdom ‘ee ee i 23 4 —. ——_______ 
pi er 14 | 7 | 5 20 
B. Coal mining 
Austria. . ee a ae ae 71 | 64 79 43 
Pee. sors oe EC BB & awh Oe owe 
WU a ao oars % 35 | 33 43 4 
Yugoslavia Pee in 36 14 7 29 


| | 





1 For number of establishments covered by study see table 1. * Data are not weighted by industry. 
For industry coverage, see table I, note 1. * Establishments reported in respect of wage earners only. 
454 per cent. of establishments reported “ other payments ” including pensions to former employees and 
survivors. 
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Austria and Yugoslavia such payments were more common in coal 
mining than in manufacturing as a whole. The countries showing the 
greatest prevalence of direct family payments—the Federal Republic 
of Germany, Greece, and Turkey—had no obligatory family allowance 
schemes in 1955, but in Austria, where 19 per cent. of the establishments 
in manufacturing and 64 per cent. of those in coal mining reported 
family payments, there was also a high level of employers’ contribution 
to obligatory social security for this purpose. 

Severance (termination of employment) benefits were common in 
manufacturing industries in Italy, Turkey, Austria and France, but 
rather exceptional elsewhere. These payments sometimes constitute a 
legal obligation. In most European countries employers are required to 
give a period of notice when a worker is to be laid off—ranging from one 
or two weeks up to a full year, depending on seniority and employment 
status ; in addition to the cash which the employer may pay in lieu of 
notice, there may be a legal obligation to pay a severance indemnity, 
based principally on length of service. The prevalence of severance 
benefits in 1955 was greater in coal mining than in manufacturing for 
all countries providing data covering both areas of employment. 

Direct benefits in cases of employment injury were most common in 
countries reporting small payments or none at all in the form of non- 
obligatory social security covering this contingency. Except in 
Turkey, such payments were substantially higher in coal mining than 
in manufacturing ; this difference is not surprising since it is known that 
coal mining is subject to greater incidence of employment injury than 
many other activities. 

In respect of the United Kingdom, details for individual classes of 
direct payment were not provided. While only 23 per cent. of establish- 
ments indicated some or all of the payments shown in table II, however, 
54 per cent. of establishments reported a miscellaneous group of “ other ” 
payments, which included important pension payments to former em- 
ployees and survivors. 


SUBSIDISED FACILITIES FOR WORKERS 


The prevalence of subsidised facilities for workers is shown in table 
III. These payments are far more homogeneously distributed than either 
non-obligatory social security or direct benefits ; not only are certain 
types of subsidies extremely common, but the financial importance is a 
little greater, on the average, than in the case of the types of benefit 
discussed earlier. Only in Belgium, Greece, Turkey and the United 
Kingdom did subsidies come to less than 1 per cent. of the sum of wages 
and related elements of labour cost in manufacturing. For the remaining 
countries subsidies ranged from 1 to 2 per cent. of wages and related 
costs in manufacturing, with the exception of Yugoslavia where a 
particularly important housing subsidy raised the figure above 8 per cent. 
in both manufacturing and mining. 

Educational, cultural, and recreational services were the most com- 
monly reported of all subsidised facilities in Denmark, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, Greece and Yugoslavia, and were widely reported 
in other countries as well. But the expenditures of establishments in 
this field can range from ambitious programmes implying considerable 
investment and running expenses to the simple provision of a few 
musical instruments or pieces of sporting equipment. 
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TABLE III, SUBSIDISED FACILITIES FOR WORKERS, 1955 


Percentage of establishments reporting subsidies ' in respect of — 





| 

| Créches, vaca- | Educational, 

tion homes, cultural, and 

other family | recreational 
services services 


Country Canteens and | Housing funds | Credit unions 


other food and other and other 
services housing services| credit services | 


Medical and 
health services 


A. Manufacturing industries ? 


Austria... .. 37 11 3 17 36 
Belgium*®. . . 1 ‘ 1 
Denmark _ - + 86 
Pranee.« +. «.% 18 15 
Germany (F.R.) ; 22 56 
Greece bo a - 85 
.. are 6 16 
TOry . +s -- 11 
United Kingdom 

Yugoslavia , 45 - 66 


B. Coal mining 


Amstme.. ..+ > 29 7 50 
ae 18 18 18 91 

(ee 29 29 -- } 18 | 
Yugoslavia. 50 29 29 -- 21 86 


' 


‘For number of establishments covered by study see table I * Data are not weighted by industry. For industry 
coverage see table I, note 1. * Establishments reported in respect of wage earners only. * Less than 0.5 per cent. 


Among the various subsidies medical and health services were most 
commonly reported in Belgium, France, and Turkey, and were second 
most common in Denmark, Italy and Yugoslavia. While most subsidised 
facilities for workers provide services in fields not covered by obligatory 
or non-obligatory social security, this is not true in the case of medical 
care. Despite the broad coverage of sickness funds in Denmark and the 
medical protection provided by obligatory social security in France and 
Yugoslavia, a high proportion of establishments reported the existence 
of subsidised medical and health services as well. Even in the United 
Kingdom, where all residents are covered by the National Health Service, 
fully 19 per cent. of manufacturing establishments reported medical 
and health subsidies. This is particularly notable in the light of the 
fact that establishments were instructed to exclude from this heading 
recruitment examinations and on-the-job medical and health services. 

Canteens and other food services were the most common object of 
subsidy in Austria, and were second in frequency in Belgium and the 
Federal Republic of Germany. They were fairly common in most 
countries and were reported by one-third or more of the manufacturing 
establishments in Austria, Denmark, the Federal Republic of Germany, 
the United Kingdom and Yugoslavia. In Greece and Turkey the lack 
of such services was partly compensated by payments in kind in the form 
of food, as shown in table V. 

Housing funds were reported by less than half the establishments 
in all countries and by less than one-fourth of manufacturing establish- 
ments in all countries except Yugoslavia. The extent of housing subsidies 
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may not be fully reflected in the data for Belgium, France, the Federal 
Republic of Germany and Italy, since data for the steel industry in 
these countries were not available and housing subsidies are believed 
to be common in the steel industry. The impression that housing benefits 
are common may be misleading, however, because of the publicity often 
given to individual projects on account of their size or architectural 
merit ; on the average housing subsidies were reported less frequently 
than might have been expected. 

Credits unions and other financial aid services were generally small 
in importance, and showed greater country-to-country variability than 
other items in table III. 

The prevalence of créches, vacation homes, and other family services 
would appear to be more a matter of service to the families of male 
workers than an adjustment to great numbers of women in the labour 
force. On the basis of recent census data, Yugoslavia, with the greatest 
reported prevalence of family services, showed 28 per cent. of wage 
and salary earners in manufacturing to be females, while in Austria and 
France, where less than half as many establishments reported family 
services, about one-third of all workers in manufacturing were female. 


TIME PaArIp FOR BUT Not WORKED 


Arrangements for paid public holidays and vacations with pay are 
almost universal in manufacturing industries in the countries studied. 
Provisions differ, of course, with the industry and the country referred 
to, and also according to the seniority, age or other characteristics of 
the worker. Such periods paid for but not worked are often based on 
legal minimum requirements and might on that account be regarded as 


obligatory benefits. But collective agreements and the practices of 
individual employers often exceed the statutory minimum and, since 
the non-obligatory element is difficult to isolate, time paid for but not 
worked is considered here as a whole. 

Hours paid for but not worked represent the most important element 
of employer cost—other than hours actually worked—in Denmark and 
the United Kingdom, and are second in importance in Austria, Belgium, 
France, the Federal Republic of Germany, Italy and Turkey. Table IV 
illustrates country-to-country differences in provisions for time off with 
pay ; it differs from the preceding tables in that time worked and the 
various classes of time paid for but not worked are expressed as per- 
centages of total time paid for. 

The number of hours paid for but not worked forms the lowest 

rcentage of total time paid for in Greece (5.6 per cent.) and is highest 
in Turkey (12.6 per cent.) and Austria (12.1 per cent.) With the exception 
of Turkey and Italy, the annual vacation is most important, usually 
accounting for half or more of all time off with pay. Public holidays are 
generally next in importance, while the miscellaneous “ other ” category 
—which may cover military service, jury duty, union duties, etc.—was 
second in importance in Austria, Greece and Yugoslavia. Public 
holidays were not universally granted with pay in 1955. 

Provisions for time off with pay in coal mines generally followed the 
pattern for manufacturing, and the discrepancies between the two are 
partly explained by the different numbers of wage earners and salaried 
employees involved, since vacation and holiday provisions tended to 
vary for the two groups. In Greece and Turkey, “ other ” time off with 
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TABLE IV. TIME PAID FOR BUT NOT WORKED, 1955 


























oe 
Percentage distribution of time paid for 
Country | Time not worked 

| Total | Ro | | Publi 

bet Tout | Anoual | Putte | other 

| 

| A. Manufacturing industries? 
Austria. . on * 100.0 | 87.9 | 121 | 5.4 3.0 3.7 
Belgium? . . . . . | 100.0 | 92.6 | 7.4 | 37 3.4 0.3 
Denmark? .. 100.0 | 90.6 | 9.5 6.5 3.0 0.0 
le 100.0 |} 93.3 | 67] 5.1 1.1 0.5 
Germany (F.R.) . 100.0 | 91.3 | 8.7 4.8 2.9 1.1 
Greece -.. | 100.0} 944 | 56] 38 | 03 | 16 
Italy . | 100.0 | 89.2 10.8 4.6 5.6 0.5 
Turkey . : | 100.0 | 87.4 12.6 0.7 11.2 0.7 
United Kingdom. . | 100.0 | 93.8 6.4 | 6.0 0.3 
Yugoslavia*?. . . . | 100.0 | 89.7 10.3 | 49 | 23 3.1 

B. Coal mining 
Austria. . ... . | 100.0 | 89.2 | 10.8 5.9 | 2.6 2.3 
Belgium * cache | 100.0 | 93.0 | 7.0 — —_— — 
France?. . . . | 001 31:5 8.5 — | — — 
Ge rmany -: R. ) 2 . | 1000}; 9.5 | 95 | — i= — 
sreece . . 5 tg 100.0 | 92.2 | 8.0 } 3.1 0.3 4.5 
| a ae | 100.0 89.4 | 10.7 — | — — 
Turkey . . . . | 100.0 86.2 | 13.7 0.3 | 11.4 2.0 
United Kingdom. . | 100.0 | 93.7 | 63 5.8 0.4 
Yugoslavia 3. S | 100.0 | 90.1 | 9.9 4.4 | 2.4 3.1 








1 Data are not weighted by industry. For industry coverage see table I, note 1. * Wage earners 
only. * 1956. 


pay was significantly higher in coal mines than in the covered manu- 
facturing industries. 

Brief periods for rest and refreshment are allowed once or twice a 
day by some employers and are usually counted as time worked. Only 
four countries provided reports on this practice, which appeared to be 
far from universal. In the United Kingdom two-thirds of manufacturing 
establishments reported regularly scheduled rest periods, with one-third 
reporting at least 15 but less than 30 minutes per day, and one-fifth 
reporting 30 or more. In Austria, one-fifth of the establishments 
reported such periods, which were typically less than 15 minutes per 
day. Less than 5 per cent. of establishments reported such rest periods 
in Belgium and Italy. It is understood that rest periods within the 
working day, except for underground and continuous shift workers, 
are also rather uncommon in France and in certain other of the 
countries included in the study. On the other hand such pauses appear 
to be common in the steel industry. In the Federal Republic of 
Germany, for example, the collective agreement of 21 December 1956 
for steel workers in North Rhine-Westphalia provides for “ short rest 
eg of reasonable length” within an eight-hour shift, plus a meal 

reak of at least 20 minutes. In Turkey shift workers are entitled to a 
30-minute meal break, which is counted as working time. Underground 
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workers in coal mines usually have paid meal breaks of between 15 and 
30 minutes. Typical figures are 20-30 minutes in Italy, 25 minutes in 
France, and 20 minutes in Belgium. For non-continuous work in most 
manufacturing industries the meal break is usually not counted as 
working time. 


PAYMENTS IN KIND 


Payments in kind are more closely associated with the wage than 
with social benefits, and in some countries are included in statistics of 
average earnings. But they serve many of the same purposes as social 
benefits: for example, payments in the form of food are an alternative 
to subsidised meals ; payments in fuel or lodging may be equivalent to 
subsidised housing facilities, etc. In some countries, where payments 
in kind vary with the size of the worker’s family, they provide an indirect 
type of family allowance. For this reason payments in kind have been 
included in the present report, and are shown in table V. 

The prevalence of payments in kind varies widely from country to 
country, ranging from only 2 per cent. of reporting manufacturing 
establishments in the Federal Republic of Germany to two-thirds or 
more in Turkey. The financial importance of such payments varied 
from 5.4 per cent. of the sum of wages and related costs for wage earners 


TABLE V. PAYMENTS IN KIND, 1955 


Percentage of establishments reporting specified 
} payments in kind * 


Country — ean _ 


Food Fuel Lodging | Other 


| 


A. Manufacturing industries # 


Avusttia... a mapa 20 | 18 38 13 
MEE 5 we co 4 9 1 
a 13 4 18 33 
oO ea eee 14 42 | 11 
Germany (F.R.) . . ‘ —- 2 —— —— 
a eee a ee ee 6 
Italy . : | 9 
ee 29 
United Kingdom 

pf er 2 





B. Coal mining 


eee ee | 93 
a ee 18 45 — 
i... ee ae 43 18 18 
SUMO ct tt | -—- 21 79 








? For number of establishments covered by study see table I. * Data are not weighted by industry. 
For industry coverage see table I, note 1. * Establishments reported in respect of wage earners only. 


1 Most of the data cited are taken from I.L.O.: Hours of Work, Report VIII, Inter- 
national Labour Conference, 42nd Session, Geneva, 1958 (Geneva, 1958), and High Authority 
of the European Coal and Steel Community : Informations au sujet de la durée du travasl 
dans les industries de la Communauté (Luxembourg, January 1958). 
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and salaried employees in Turkey to less than 0.05 per cent. in the Federal 
Republic of Germany, and was between 0.1 and 1.0 per cent. in the 
remaining countries. 

In manufacturing industries payments in the form of food were 
rather common, but constituted the chief type of payment in kind only 
in Turkey, where 67 per cent. of all establishments reported such pay- 
ments. Italy ranked second with 33 per cent. It will be recalled that 
establishments in some countries, notably Austria and Denmark, 
reported subsidised canteens or other food services in addition to wage 
payments in the form of food. 

Payments in the form of fuel were made only by a minority of estab- 
lishments in manufacturing industries. Such payments were common in 
coal mines in most countries, but only Austria reported all covered 
mining establishments as making such payments. Data on the prevalence 
of such payments were not reported by mines operating under the Euro- 
pean Coal and Steel Community, but it is known that payments in kind 
are common in these mines. The single enterprise producing coal in the 
United Kingdom—the National Coal Board—also reported payment 
in the form of fuel. 

Payments in fuel do not necessarily represent solid combustibles, 
since it is the practice in some countries to provide nearby workers’ 
homes with electricity, gas, or hot water when these are conveniently 
available as by-products of the production process. 

In Austria and France, where more than one-third of manufacturing 
establishments reported housing as a payment in kind, 11 and 18 per 
cent. respectively reported the existence of housing funds and other 
housing services. In Turkey, where 29 per cent. of establishments reported 
lodging as a payment in kind, no subsidised housing services were 
reported. Housing subsidies were particularly common in Yugoslavia 
and the Federal Republic of Germany as well, though very few establish- 
ments in these countries reported payments in the form of lodging. 

Manufacturing establishments in Austria and France and mines in 
Greece most commonly gave payments in kind in the form of housing. 
About two-fifths of the French and Austrian manufacturing employers 
reported such payments, but it cannot be assumed that all employees 
of these employers benefited. This observation also applies to the mining 
industry in which 93 per cent. of all Austrian employers made some 
payments in the form of housing. 

The miscellaneous “other” category of payments, which ranged 
from 1 per cent. of manufacturing establishments in Belgium and Italy 
to 48 per cent. in Turkey and 55 per cent. in Yugoslavia, comprises 
products of the establishments, payments in the form of tools or work 
clothing or uniforms (which in some countries are reported as overhead 
expense rather than labour cost), and minor items such as Christmas 
parcels. 





Selection and Training 
of Vocational Guidance Personnel: II' 


RECRUITMENT DIFFICULTIES 


Where there are shortages of trained vocational guidance personnel 
—as is the case in the vast majority of countries today—the problem 
of recruitment assumes special importance and also presents special 
difficulties. 

In a number of countries, it is clear that one considerable obstacle 
to recruitment is the absence of adequate resources of trained personnel 
to tap, either to meet current and continuing needs or to meet new needs 
caused by expanding service. In Finland, for example, there are not at 
present enough adequately trained graduates suited for posts as voca- 
tional guidance officers, but it is expected that this shortage will soon 
be overcome. Israel has experienced a persistent shortage of profes- 
sionally qualified personnel, which, it is anticipated, may become more 
acute as guidance services are extended. In the United States there is 
also a general shortage of personnel with suitable background training 
and experience to qualify them for serious vocational guidance work. 
Finally, in a good many of the less developed countries, a primary 
obstacle to recruitment is the immediate lack of qualified personnel. 
In Canada there appear to be no more difficulties in recruitment of 
youth guidance personnel than there are in recruitment for other depart- 
ments of government where competition with industry is particularly 
keen. 

It is true that in many countries industrial psychologists or persons 
with related training, knowledge and experience have been in great 
demand in recent years. For instance the Australian Department of 
Labour and National Service points out that serious recruitment diffi- 
culties have been created by the fact that relatively few people undertake 
university training in psychology or related fields without already being 
employed as teachers, personnel officers and the like, and that, since 
salaries offered to psychologists by private employers are somewhat 
greater than those earned by vocational guidance officers, a number 
of those entering vocational guidance work stay only long enough to 
gain experience to qualify them for better-paid employment elsewhere. 
In New Zealand one difficulty in recruiting vocational guidance officers 
resides in the fact that teachers’ salaries are higher on the whole and 
their holidays longer. In Sweden it has become difficult to recruit 
suitable candidates, and particularly to retain experienced personnel, 
because of the rather poor economic prospects of a vocational guidance 
career in comparison with, e.g. secondary-school teachers, social workers 


1 The first part of this article appeared in Vol. LXXVII, No. 5, May 1958, pp. 469% 
480. 
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and personnel officers; every year a number of senior (and other) 
vocational guidance officers leave for better posts. The Austrian Ministry 
for Social Affairs points out that there is a special difficulty of recruiting 
staff for work in rural areas since most applicants, accustomed to city 
or town life, are loath to relinquish it for the country. 

In short the chief difficulties of recruitment are the shortage of 
professionally qualified personnel and the unattractive salaries and 
career conditions in vocational guidance work. The first of these can be 
overcome through more adequate training facilities, the second only by 
action to improve the status of vocational guidance personnel in relation 
to those in occupations competing for persons with similar backgrounds 
and skills. 

It may be added that the shortage of qualified personnel for voca- 
tional guidance work is not only an obstacle to recruitment. It affects 
the whole problem of defining criteria for selection and standards of 
selection and training. Should, for example, standards of selection and 
training be lowered in times of shortage or critical shortage ? Should 
they be maintained and even improved ? What is in the best interests 
of all concerned ? These and other related questions which could be 
raised are problems for solution in each country, within the context 
of the development of guidance facilities as a whole. 


SCHOOL COUNSELLING : THE TEACHER-COUNSELLOR 


Vocational guidance is by nature a process which involves the 
responsibility of the school system. Ideally, it starts early in school life 
and continues through adolescence and adulthood, relating the educa- 
tional and occupational worlds to each other and helping individuals 
to adapt themselves to their complex patterns. 

Vocational guidance draws on the resources of the school, for example, 
for information of all kinds about school-leavers. But more than this 
is needed. For if guidance is to make any positive contribution to 
individual occupational choice it must be rooted in the school system 
so that each child will be helped to move into and along the preparatory 
channels best suited to his developing abilities. Guidance is thus a 
continuing process in the school programme and those closest to the 
child during his schooling—the teachers—are in the best position to 
help him to plan and to make the best of his own qualities. The teacher 
is necessarily a part of the vocational guidance team. 

In many of the less developed countries it is the school system that 
provides whatever vocational guidance there is and the teachers who 
are the only counsellors to whom the youngsters can turn for advice. 
This type of guidance will continue to be required as efforts are made 
to broaden other vocational guidance channels in these countries. 

In general teacher-counsellors are teachers first and foremost and 
vocational counsellors second or even third. There are many demands 
on their time and vocational counselling tends to be relegated to the 
background, not deliberately but out of practical necessity. Moreover, 
counselling requires special skills and techniques and many teachers 
have to learn to be good teacher-counsellors. Thus, as a school-based 
system of guidance gains ground, two problems have to be solved: 
time has to be found for guidance in the school curriculum and in the 
— day, and teachers have to be trained for effective counselling 
work. 
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Of course it is difficult to add part-time counselling responsibilities 
to full-time teaching duties. In some school systems, however, counsel- 
ling is formally recognised as a part of the functions of the teacher and 
of the services rendered to the child, and it is therefore included in the 
work schedule, particularly during the last two years of schooling. In the 
United States selected teachers specialise in counselling and are relieved 
of most or all of their ordinary teaching duties. While they spend 
practically their whole time on counselling work, this is not limited to 
vocational problems but includes educational and social ones as well. 
Teaching experience is usually regarded as essential but there is no 
general agreement as to the personal attributes required. Training for 
specialised counselling work is available at a large number of colleges 
and universities. For example, the Teachers’ College of Columbia 
University offers a two-year programme of post-graduate studies and 
considers that at least two years’ successful teaching experience is 
necessary before undertaking counselling duties. In many states this is 
the minimum for certification as a counsellor. A third year of study leads 
to a doctorate. The counselling courses include social and educational 
philosophy, principles of educational administration, principles and 
methods of vocational guidance, mental hygiene and individual and 
group psychology. Practical field work is a standard part of the courses. 

In most countries, however, and indeed in most schools in the United 
States, teacher-counsellors are primarily teachers and act as counsellors 
for part of the time only. Selection and training differ considerably 
from one country to another depending on a variety of factors, including 
local needs and organisation, the size of the school and community, the 
nature of the guidance work, the existence of other guidance facilities 
and the relationship between these and school guidance facilities. 

In several countries there are no formal teacher-counsellors but it is 
nevertheless recognised that an important part of the preparation of 
young people for empioyment falls tothe schools. In Austria, for example, 
it is reported that teachers are responsible during the whole of the school 
period for inculcating a basic knowledge of work ethics and of work and 
for awakening interest in different kinds of work. In the last year, 
classes are devoted to the requirements of occupations and the economy 
and talks on the subject are given in the school by the vocational guidance 
officer. Another interesting feature of the Austrian system is the special 
section for “ school and work” in the central Ministry for Education 
and the maintenance in every regional area of a “ school and work ” 
specialist whose primary task is to relate and co-ordinate the two in a 
practical and concrete way. 

In Finland and a number of other countries, the duty of teacher- 
counsellors is to perform the preparatory work in vocational guidance— 
what is often called pre-vocational orientation—and to co-operate with 
the vocational guidance officers. These, indeed, are the most common 
tasks assigned to teacher-counsellors. 

In a few countries, teacher-counsellors have been appointed only in 
certain kinds and levels of schools. In New Zealand, for example, a 
part-time Careers Adviser is appointed from amongst the teachers in 
public post-primary schools with a roll of 200 or above. In South Africa, 
too, it 1s the larger schools that have teacher-counsellors to advise pupils 
about adjustment problems, to give them vocational information and to 
discuss their choice of career with them. In India teacher-counsellors 
work primarily with school-leavers in multi-purpose schools at the end 
of the middle stage of secondary education and of the higher secondary 
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course. In the United States, teacher-counsellors mostly operate in high 
schools (catering for the 14 to 18 year group) ; this is primarily because 
of the relatively high school-leaving age in the different states of the 
United States. In Spain teachers undertake pre-vocational orientation 
with the 12 to 15 year classes. In Sweden it is interesting to note that 
special teacher-counsellors exist only in the “ unified school system ” or 
“ comprehensive school ” which is gradually being introduced throughout 
the country, whereas in the secondary schools vocational orientation is 
the task of the vocational guidance officers. The teacher-counsellors in 
the unified school system are responsible for teaching occupational orient- 
ation in their respective schools, for private guidance talks with school- 
leavers and pupils in the “ delta ” class—the class in which pupils have 
to choose between different diversified courses affecting the next year’s 
work—and for assisting the local youth employment and guidance 
officers in their work, 

In a number of federal countries the teacher-counsellor system 
varies from one province or state to another. In Canada, for example, 
some provinces have an extensive programme of teacher-counselling for 
pupils in elementary and secondary schools, while other provinces 
restrict their formal counselling programmes to high schools or even to 
the senior grades of high schools. Because of the shortage of qualified 
vocational guidance counsellors with specialised training for school 
guidance work, a great proportion of the counselling in elementary 
schools and high schools outside the larger urban areas is done by the 
regular teachers on a part-time basis. The teacher-counsellors are 
responsible for organising and administering vocational guidance 
programmes in the schools, for providing students with information 
about occupations (both in group discussions and individually), for 
organising occupational displays and for co-operating with local offices of 
the National Employment Service and with vocational guidance officers 
of the provincial department of education. The latter work closely with 
the teacher-counsellors and the school principals in establishing and 
supervising the counselling service in the schools. 

Several countries have not yet introduced teacher-counselling 
programmes but have fairly advanced plans for doing so. In Norway 
some experiments are in progress (especially at the secondary-school 
level) and a government committee is investigating the question. 

In Yugoslavia efforts are now being made to enlist the co-operation 
of teachers on a much wider scale and to train selected teachers for ele- 
mentary counselling duties. 

In a number of countries it is emphasised that one function of teachers 
formally or informally exercising counselling duties is to assess the child’s 
school career, i.e. to make a cumulative record showing his attainment 
and development. This duty is stressed in the Argentine, for example, 
where the teachers are also kept fully informed of the results of any 
medical or testing results, and in Turkey, where this assessment is used 
as a basis for selection for vocational training. 

In a great many countries there are no formal arrangements for 
teacher-counselling. Theoretically, in many cases, it is assumed that 
teachers have a general counselling responsibility ; but in practice 
nothing is done to enable or assist them to exercise this responsibility 
and performance reflects this lack of organisation. Individual teachers 
often obtain good results, but they have no common purpose or back- 
ground, no planned programme or materials, no systematic facilities 
and very little time. This, for example, is the complaint in Pakistan. 
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Even in some countries where vocational guidance services have been 
in existence for quite some time, for instance the Netherlands, the 
teachers have very little to do with guidance. 

Teacher-counsellors are generally selected by the school principals 
or headmasters. Sometimes, as in Finland, the selection is carried out 
in consultation with the local vocational guidance officers or, as in New 
Zealand, the approval of the education authorities may be required. 
In South Africa teacher-counsellor posts are advertised. As a rule 
two qualities seem to be sought. The first is experience ; the second, 
interest in counselling work and temperamental suitability for it. Thus, 
in Finland, it is experienced and “ specially interested teachers” who 
are selected for counselling work. In India those with graduate training 
in teaching and temperamentally most suited for counselling work 
are chosen. In Norway the basis of selection is interest in counselling 
and youth. Canada’s teacher-counsellors are selected on the basis of 
their teaching experience, special personal qualities and aptitude for 
this work. 

Special training for teacher-counsellors has been developed in a 
number of countries, while in some counselling forms part of the basic 
teacher-training course. In Canada, for example, in some provinces 
teachers for elementary or secondary schools are given a series of lectures 
on the principles of guidance, child psychology, measurement and 
testing, treatment of special cases and vocational guidance records ; 
and in the United States those training as teach rs generally study 
psychology, economics and biology. 

Apart from the information about counselling provided in basic 
teacher-training courses, various other arrangements have been made 
to give employed teachers some knowledge of counselling principles and 
techniques. Thus in both Canada and the United States there are 
in-service training courses for selected teachers, annual “ work shops’ 
where teacher-counsellors can discuss their common problems, and local 
summer and night courses. In addition, a good many universities or 
teacher-training colleges hold specialised courses in counselling at the 
graduate and post-graduate levels, often during the summer holidays. 
Such a course might cover guidance principles and techniques, tests 
and measurements and group work in guidance at the elementary level ; 
mental health and child study, counselling tools and techniques, elemen- 
tary statistics and guidance organisation and administration at the 
intermediate level ; and research and statistics, adolescent personality 
and mental health, and guidance and the community at the “ specialist ” 
level. To head a department of guidance in a large secondary school, 
specialist standing is generally required in both countries in addition to 
a permanent teacher’s certificate. 

In Sweden teacher-counsellors are trained at special five-month 
courses arranged by the Royal Board of Education in co-operation with 
the Labour Board. About half of the course is devoted to occupational 
information, the other half being divided between general psychology 
and guidance organisation and methods. Mid-way in the course there 
is a three-week break during which the students do practical work at 
selected youth employment and vocational guidance offices. 

New Zealand’s newly appointed Careers Advisers are brought 
together for an intensive residential one-week course. The programme 
covers the following topics : what may be expected of Careers Advisers ; 
record keeping ; interviewing ; aptitudes and aptitude testing ; planning 
the yearly programme of Advisers ; careers information and its use ; 
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use of films and group methods; the employment field; the social 
services ; handicaps to development ; what one needs to know about 
the pupil ; and further education. In addition to lectures and discus- 
sions, there is practice in interviewing and industrial visits are arranged, 
followed by discussion of the types of work observed. 

Finland also organises short training courses for teacher-counsellors. 
They last for about two weeks during the summer holidays and are 
arranged by the competent ministry. They cover the psychology of 
adolescence, labour legislation, occupational information, occupational 
psychology and counselling methods. Norway proposes to arrange 
three-month training courses for teachers selected to provide vocational 
orientation in schools. They will cover vocational guidance and psycho- 
logy, occupational information and analysis, vocational interests and 
occupational inventories, interviewing, vocational orientation in schools 
and vocational counselling. India plans to organise three-month training 
courses for teacher-counsellors covering scholastic guidance and occupa- 
tional orientation and aiming at equipping the counsellors to provide 
preliminary guidance at the secondary-school level. 

Special diplomas, certificates or credentials for teacher-counsellors 
exist in a few countries, e.g. in Finland, Sweden, the United States and 
Canada. In South Africa and in a number of other countries no diplomas 
are issued but education departments or university authorities issue 
signed statements certifying completion of a certain course or courses 
of work. 


The preceding paragraphs suggest certain general considerations 
relating to the selection and training of teacher-counsellors. 

In the first place, while teacher-counselling has not yet been in- 
troduced as an expert function in very many countries, there is an 
increasingly widespread recognition of its importance and of the need to 
make systematic arrangements for its introduction. As the South 
African Department of Labour points out, teacher-counsellors work at 
the “ grass roots level ” and they provide the only practicable means of 
widening access to guidance facilities during a young person’s formative 
and decisive school years. 

Secondly, it is apparent that the nature of counselling work in 
schools differs from one country to another and often from one school 
and teacher to another. In most cases, however, the emphasis is on the 
“ preparatory functions ” of teacher-counselling, on general orientation 
and information rather than on specific occupational choice. It paves 
the way for the vocational guidance offered at the critical stage when a 
child is making the transition between school and work. This relation- 
ship between teacher-counselling and vocational guidance has dictated 
the arrangements for the close co-operation between personnel engaged 
in these fields which is characteristic of the present situation in the 
countries with comparatively mature systems of teacher-counselling 
and vocational guidance. 

The selection of teacher-counsellors does not appear to present any 
serious problems. Experience, interest and aptitude for youth counsel- 
ling and for helping young people solve their problems are not rare 
qualities among the dedicated teaching staff of most countries ; and 
teacher-counselling has been able to draw on these resources. It may be 
added that in many cases selection is facilitated by the fact that appoint- 
ment to a counselling post involves either a promotion in rank or an 
increase of salary or both. This is considered only fair in view of the fact 
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that counsellors are expected to possess specialised knowledge and 
skills and in some cases special diplomas or certificates. 

Training for teacher-counselling also differs considerably from one 
country to another. But several points of general interest emerge from 
a survey of national practice. First, basic preparatory training for 
teachers is necessarily an important aspect of training for counselling 
work, but training in counselling forms an insignificant part of basic 
teacher-training in most countries and in some is neglected altogether. 
In certain countries efforts are being made to remedy this situation and 
to introduce more training in counselling aims, principles and methods 
into the teacher-training curricula. Secondly, relatively little exists in 
the way of thorough specialised training for teacher-counsellors. Indeed 
it is probably true that most teacher-counsellors acquire both their 
knowledge and their skills on the job and through their own initiative. 
What specialised training there is for teacher-counsellors is of short 
duration—a week to a few months—and while this may be unavoidable 
in many instances because of the exigencies of the teaching profession it 
is not altogether a happy situation and may repay study, particularly 
in the many countries now seeking to extend and improve their teacher- 
counselling arrangements. 

Further, and partly in reflection of this situation, there is little in the 
way of formal recognition of teacher-counsellor status. Diplomas and 
other recognised certificates of specialisation and competence are notably 
rare. This, too, is something which merits investigation in the gradual 
formalisation and perfection of counselling arrangements. 

Finally, special attention may again be drawn to the practical 
importance of teacher-counselling facilities in countries where the 
teachers are at the moment the only network for action in the voca- 
tional guidance field. Interest in teacher-counselling is manifest. Pro- 
gress towards competent and sympathetic counselling in schools demands 
progress in selection and training arrangements for teacher-counsellors. 
This, too, is an area of policy where the experience of one country may be 
put to the benefit of another and where improvisation, even on a small 
scale, may often be the basis for advance. 


EMPLOYMENT_COUNSELLORS 


Vocational guidance for adults is naturally much more closely 
related to employment placement. In a number of countries, therefore, 
it is a specialised function of the employment service known as “ em- 
ployment counselling ”—a function separated from placement in purpose 
and method yet linked with it in result, and a function separated from 
guidance by its concentration on the specific employment rather than on 
vocation in general. 

In practice, a great many countries have to compromise between 
employment placement and vocational guidance ; and for adults the 
general rule is that routine counselling on employment selection is a 
task of the employment service ; more difficult cases are referred to more 
specialised vocational guidance services where these exist independently 
of the employment service. 

On the other hand, in a number of countries the concept of employ- 
ment counselling for adults within the employment service does not 
exist. There is job placement ; and there are, exceptionally, specialised 
vocational guidance services primarily for young people but serving 
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adults if necessary and, in this sense of necessity, limited by their nature 
to the difficult cases of employment placement. 

Thus, in most countries no rigid line is drawn between vocational 
guidance for young people and vocational guidance for adults. The 
dominant principle seems to be that where there are guidance facilities 
they should be open to all categories of applicants according to their 
needs and regardless of age. 

Much depends on the scope and nature of vocational guidance work 
in the country concerned and on the administrative attachment of the 
guidance facilities. Where vocational guidance work is carried out 
within the employment service it tends to have a direct and practical 
link with employment placement. Where vocational guidance facilities 
are independent, or are a dependency of the education authorities, this 
link is less direct. 

However, much more depends on the needs of adults seeking employ- 
ment counselling. Without entering into detail, it is clear that in most 
cases these needs can best be met through vocational guidance directed 
towards placement. 

The available information suggests that there is little specialisation 
of vocational guidance service by age. For example in the Union of 
South Africa, the United States, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
Belgium, the Federal Republic of Germany, Luxembourg, Norway and 
Sweden much the same services and staffs provide employment coun- 
selling for both adults and young persons. 

It follows that in most cases there are no specialised officers for giving 
vocational guidance to adults and that no special training is provided 
for this purpose. Thus, in Australia and several other countries each 
vocational guidance officer is expected to acquire competence in dealing 
with all classes of client. In larger centres, however, it is sometimes 
feasible and convenient to concentrate officers on particular classes 
of work. This is done in Australia, for example, and where officers 
specialise in guidance to a particular category regard is paid to the 
relative experience and suitability of officers for different types of client. 
In Israel, too, in some of the bigger vocational guidance bureaux there 
is a special officer who devotes himself to giving guidance to adults. 

This picture fails to bring out the growth within national employ- 
ment services of a considerable amount of practical employment coun- 
selling work and the development of specialised staff for the purpose. 
In most cases the ultimate objective of the counselling provided by these 
services is appropriate employment and difficult cases, particularly of 
personality adjustment, are referred to more elaborate vocational 
guidance services proper. 

The United States Employment Service facilities for employment 
counselling—which are rather highly developed—illustrate what can 
be done in this way to help adults with their job problems. Employment 
counselling is aimed at helping an applicant to choose or adapt himself 
to a vocation rather than at selecting an applicant for a specific job 
opening, and counselling services are made available to any applicant 
of working age who requires such additional assistance in order to 
become vocationally adjusted. Employment problems are usually 
closely associated with other problems of personal adjustment and 
frequently successful job adjustment cannot be effected until other 
personal problems are solved. While the employment counsellor must 
recognise the existence of these problems, the employment service 
concentrates its efforts in its own field—job adjustment—and refers 
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the applicant for assistance in solving other problems to the guidance 
or other agencies better equipped to deal with these problems. 

The employment counsellors who provide this specialised assistance 
in job adjustment are recruited in the same manner as other employ- 
ment service personnel—by competitive examination or by promotion 
within the service. Requirements for counsellors vary somewhat from 
state to state, but the minimum standards include a Master’s or 
Bachelor’s degree preferably in the social sciences and psychology, plus 
one or two years’ experience in the field of vocational guidance or a 
related field. Specialised in-service training on employment counselling 
principles and methods is available to all officers engaged in the work. 

In most countries, as mentioned, there is no specialised selection 
and training for vocational guidance for adults. This does not, of course, 
mean that there are no selection criteria and no preliminary and sub- 
sequent training. It simply means that the selection and training 
arrangements are the same for all staff engaged in vocational guidance 
and counselling work and that it has not been found necessary to include 
special courses on the problems of employment adjustment facing 
adults : these problems are dealt with in the general training courses. 

In some countries, specialised officers deal with the employment 
counselling of technical and professional workers, and in most cases there 
are arrangements for the selection and training of such officers. A good 
many universities also have specialist guidance officers for advising and 
placing graduates. 

It may thus be seen that on the whole the tendency is to provide 
vocational guidance or employment counselling—or both—to adults 
and young persons through the same facilities and, as a rule, through 
the same staff. In consequence few special questions of selection and 
training of officers engaged in employment counselling for adults arise. 
However, attention may be drawn to the rather obvious fact that, since 
adults often do have special problems of vocational adjustment, there 
is a need for officers engaged in counselling adults to understand these 
problems and to know as much as possible about how to meet them. 
This need should not be overlooked in the basic and further training of 
vocational guidance and employment counselling personnel. 


SPECIALIST OFFICERS FOR THE HANDICAPPED 


In a number of countries vocational guidance and counselling for 
the handicapped are provided by the same services and staff as for other 
categories of applicants. In a good many, however, specialised service 
is provided to the handicapped and specialist officers are recruited and 
trained for this work. Without entering into the details of specialist 
selection and training of personnel for guidance work with the handi- 
capped, it may be useful to give a few examples of the way in which the 
staff problems involved in catering for the particular needs of the dis- 
abled are approached and, so far as possible, overcome in various 
countries. 

In the Union of South Africa at the national level those specialising in 
work for the disabled are drawn from the regular vocational guidance 
staff and form the Rehabilitation Section of the Department of Labour ; 
in the district offices guidance to the handicapped is given by the 
Department’s vocational counsellors. Specialised practical training 
for officers counselling the disabled is given by senior officers of the 
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Department. No specific programme of study is followed. Training 
depends on the individual officer’s background and knowledge and on 
the needs of the handicapped within particular districts. 

In Sweden selection for officers working with the handicapped is 
the same as for other vocational guidance officers. It is recognised, 
however, that previous working experience in different fields and good 
results in placement work are more important for disablement rehabilita- 
tion officers than for general vocational guidance officers, while teaching 
experience is, of course, much less important. Thus, for the disablement 
officers the general vocational guidance training course is replaced by a 
special resettlement course organised by the Royal Labour Board. The 
subjects studied include medical services for the disabled and co-opera- 
tion between medical 4nd vocational services, the psychology of the 
handicapped and the relationship between physical capacity and 
occupational requirements. 

In Norway the rehabilitation of the handicapped is a separate 
branch of the employment service. No special qualifications are set 
for entry into this branch of the service but good formal schooling, 
knowledge of occupations and experience of work with handicapped 
people are generally sought. Officers are selected on the basis of written 
applications, interviews and references. Following appointment, in- 
service training is provided in order to give them the specialised know- 
ledge they need for their work. In Austria officers for the handicapped 
are chosen from among the most experienced guidance officers. The 
particular qualifications sought are keen interest in work with the 
handicapped and aptitude for the work, especially the capacity to 
appreciate the particular problems of the handicapped. There is no 
special programme for the further training of the officers selected. In 
the Federal Republic of Germany special officers within the employment 
service take care of employment counselling for the handicapped and 
are given in-service training designed to equip them for this work. 

In Canada the funccion of guiding the handicapped falls into two 
main categories, counselling and vocational guidance. The staff of the 
Provincial Co-ordinators of Civilian Rehabilitation includes officers 
qualified to give vocational guidance, and extensive use is made of 
vocational guidance provided by the educational system, including 
university testing units. The Provincial Co-ordinators and their coun- 
selling staff have been recruited by the provinces according to the 
methods employed in each province for civil service recruitment. They 
have been drawn principally from the fields of social work or education 
and most have had previous experience of the rehabilitation of the 
tuberculous, of injured workers or of disabled veterans. In general, 
positions are advertised and application made to the Civil Service 
Commission. From the applications received suitable candidates are 
selected on the basis of training, experience and personal suitability. A 
good background of education is required, preferably with graduation 
from a university of recognised standing with specialisation in psycho- 
logy or the social sciences. Most importance is placed, however, on 
proven ability to do the types of work required of a rehabilitation 
counsellor. Supplementary courses in counselling and guidance have 
been taken by many of the officers in Canadian or American universities. 
In addition, the Department of Veterans’ Affairs, the National Employ- 
ment Service and the Civilian Rehabilitation Branch of the federal 
Department of Labour organise short training courses for those engaged 
in counselling and guiding the handicapped. These courses last from 
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one to six weeks and are usually given in a university. They generally 
follow the various stages in the rehabilitation process: medical care, 
physical rehabilitation, vocational guidance and testing, vocational 
training, placement and follow-up. Their aim is to increase the officer’s 
knowledge of the rehabilitation process and above all his knowledge 
of how to make use of existing services, including facilities for guidance 
in the area in which he works. 

The United States has made large grants of public funds for the 
training of counsellors in rehabilitation work for the handicapped and 
diplomas are awarded by many universities after advanced studies are 
completed. For example the diploma of Rehabilitation Counsellor is 
granted by Columbia University’s Teachers’ College only after the 
following requirements have been fulfilled: two years of satisfactory 
graduate study; one year of satisfactory employment in an approved 
agency, either subsequent to or concurrently with the last half of the 
graduate study; evidence of satisfactory personal and professional 
qualifications. The course includes rehabilitation serena adjust- 
ment ; vocational psychology ; testing and diagnosis ; statistics ; develop- 
mental, educational and social psychology and field work. Within the 
employment service vocational guidance for the handicapped is provided 
by specifically designated and trained selective placement counsellors. 
In most offices employment counsellors are trained to provide these 
services ; in larger offices, however, there may be one or more staff 
members who specialise in selective placement counselling. 

In the United Kingdom officials of the employment exchange staff 
of the Ministry of Labour and National Service are selected for voca- 
tional rehabilitation work and are given a short basic course followed 
by two specialised courses, before going into service as Disablement 
Resettlement Officers. The training of these officers was recently con- 
sidered by a government committee which recommended that they 
should continue to be drawn from employment exchange staffs but 
that the special training courses for them should be considerably extended 
in time and enlarged in scope, and should include such a period of 
training on the job, under the supervision of a group resettlement 
officer or experienced local resettlement officer, as will thoroughly 
equip them for their work. The Committee rejected the view that dis- 
ablement rehabilitation officers should be recruited from the ranks of 
trained social workers. 

In France basic psychological training is considered essential for 
counselling work with the handicapped. A good deal of care is taken 
in the selection of officers to work with disabled persons. Generally the 
most qualified and experienced officials of the selection service are 
chosen. These officials are trained vocational psychologists. Specialised 
refresher courses on rehabilitation are arranged for them. 

In addition to these types of service for the handicapped, most 
countries have special arrangements for particular categories of the 
disabled, such as the blind and the deaf, the crippled or the tuberculous. 
As a rule these include guidance by specialists. 

As will be seen, a good many countries have specialised guidance 
officers for the handicapped. The arrangements made for the selection 
and training of these officers vary considerably from one country to 
another. In some the standards for selection are rather high and further 
training is provided. In others selection standards are not very pre- 
cisely defined and little is provided in the way of specialised in-service 
training. 
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OFFICERS ENGAGED IN PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTING 


Most vocational guidance officers make use of certain kinds of 
basic tests and some are highly specialised in the field of psychological 
testing. It is not proposed to repeat here information given in earlier 
sections relating to the preparation of vocational guidance officers 
for this work, but simply to note a few items of additional infor- 
mation. 

In Austria and Germany there is an auxiliary testing service staffed 
by specialists. In addition, experienced vocational guidance officers who 
are interested in psychology are allowed, after some further training and 
under close supervision by professional psychologists, to make use of 
pencil-and-paper tests for the investigation of intelligence, visual and 
technical understanding and for the assessment of acquired knowledge. 
Certain simple work tests are also used ; but complicated aptitude and 
personality tests can be used only by trained psychologists. In Austria 
the Ministry of Social Affairs intends to set up a battery of tests which 
can be placed at the disposal of vocational guidance officers. 

In New Zealand all vocational guidance officers are trained to give 
tests. In addition, there is a specialist officer of the Department of Edu- 
cation—the research and testing officer—who visits all vocational guid- 
ance centres in order to train newly appointed officers in giving and 
evaluating the results of a selected battery of tests. In each of the larger 
centres there is also at least one vocational guidance officer particularly 
well qualified in testing who can also help train new officers. 

In Norway five vocational guidance officers are specialised in the 
testing. A university degree in psychology is required for selection and 
further training is given on the job. Brief courses on special aspects of 
testing are arranged annually by the Labour Directorate. 

In Canada, Sweden and the United States, among other countries, 
a university degree in psychology is a general minimum requirement for 
officers engaged full-time in psychological testing. It is the practice in 
these countries to refer cases of extensive psychological testing to the 
testing services of the psychology departments of universities and, in 
the case of Canada, to travelling psychometric clinics of the provincial 
departments of education and health. 

In countries where psychological testing is a primary feature of the 
vocational guidance system, e.g. Belgium and France, the vocational 
guidance officers are all highly qualified vocational psychologists and 
require no further specialised training in order to administer and evaluate 
tests. 

It is apparent that in most countries meticulous care is taken to 
ensure that psychological tests are used only by properly qualified 
personnel and that the standard qualification for such personnel is 
advanced training in psychology including a thorough knowledge of 
psychometrics. 


OcCUPATIONAL INFORMATION OFFICERS 


Many countries now have a nucleus of vocational guidance or em- 
ployment officers who specialise in the collection and analysis of informa- 
tion on careers and occupations and who prepare occupational descrip- 
tions, job analyses and similar materials. In most of these countries 
the occupational information officers work primarily at the head- 
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quarters office of the employment-guidance services and provide to the 
local offices much of the information on careers and occupations which 
they need and use in their day-to-day work. The following examples 
suggest the varying kinds of arrangements which can be made to select 
and train staff engaged in occupational information and analysis work 
used for vocational guidance purposes. 

In Australia the Occupational Research Section in the head office of 
the Department of Labour and National Service is responsible, together 
with some of the staff located in the regional vocational guidance 
sections, for occupational information of all kinds. Some education 
authorities also employ an officer to prepare occupational material. 
Research officers need a university degree in relevant subjects, preferably 
psychology, occupational knowledge and research ability. Occupational 
survey officers need an extensive knowledge of industry and occupations, 
and appropriate ability and educational qualifications. The officer in 
charge of occupational research must be a qualified university-trained 
psychologist with extensive experience in vocational guidance or related 
work and with extensive occupational knowledge and research ability. 
All officers are required to have reasonable literary ability. In the Labour 
Department in-service training is provided by officers experienced in 
the work. There is no set programme for on-the-job training. 

An extensive programme of occupational research and analysis is 
also carried on in Canada by the Department of Labour in co-operation 
with provincial guidance officials. Federal officials are selected by the 
Civil Service Commission preferably from amongst persons with university 
training in the social sciences ; training is a matter of gaining experience 
on the job. At the provincial level the officers responsible for collecting 
information on occupations and careers and making job analyses are in 
the vocational guidance branch and the vocational training branch of the 
department of education. Some provincial departments of education 
keep the municipal school guidance officers and counsellors supplied 
with the latest information concerning careers and occupations. In 
other provinces the local guidance officers and teacher-counsellors 
consult with local employment offices and personnel officers in private 
industry to collect information about occupations and careers at the 
local level. Standards for selection and training of the provincial 
officers vary from one province to another. 

In Austria it is the duty of every vocational guidance officer to 
collect information on occupations. Each regional employment office 
employs officers to study occupations and brings new information 
concerning occupations to the attention of the vocational guidance staff. 
These officers are recruited from among the general vocational guidance 
staff on the basis of their interest in and suitability for occupational 
information work. There is no special training for them. 

In Sweden the central Vocational Guidance Division of the Royal 
Labour Board has a special section responsible for the collection and 
dissemination of occupational information. Only a few officers are now 
engaged in this work (at present eight) and principles and methods of 
selection and training have not yet been formalised. The work is organ- 
ised so that each is responsible for a particular sector of the occupational 
sphere ; but it is noted that officers with a technical background in 
that sector—say agriculture and forestry—are less useful than officers 
with general experience in the social sciences or psychology. There is no 
formal group training, but each officer receives special training on the job 
according to his individual needs. 
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India now has a comprehensive occupational information programme. 
The Occupational Information Unit contains a staff of about eight 
officers, each of whom has received a comprehensive and thorough 
training for the work. In addition to providing experience in the use 
of job analysis and related techniques of occupational analysis, their 
training course centred attention on the use of occupational information 
in employment service, guidance and manpower organisation work and 
the general principles of occupational information, such as the importance 
of keeping information accurate and unbiased, up to date, and closely 
related to the needs of its users. The technique and methods of acquiring 
additional information on items like wages, training requirements and 
facilities and employment prospects which lie outside the scope of 
occupational analysis in its strict sense were also covered, as well as 
the techniques of checking data. Finally, training in drafting, particu- 
larly of occupational definitions and descriptions, was provided. 

In a number of countries—among them Finland, Norway, Spain and 
the Union of South Africa—there are a few selected officers working 
at headquarters and responsible for collecting and analysing occupational 
information. No special training is provided for them other than that 
implicit in on-the-job supervision. 

From the above it appears that the function of obtaining and provid- 
ing the careers and occupational information so essential to vocational 
guidance is usually performed by specialist officers drawn from the 
ranks of the employment and guidance services, but in some cases staff 
are specially recruited for occupational research and analysis work. 
Few countries, however, have highly formalised standards of selection 
and training for occupational information staff. In the great majority 


of cases specialisation is acquired through work performance and skill 
gained through experience. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The preceding sections indicate the wide variations in both principles 
and practice in countries that have already evolved some form of 
guidance facilities. Taking as a point of departure the general picture 
that emerges from all this information an attempt will be made in this 
final section to outline the principles and methods that might most 
appropriately be adopted in countries where this work is only just 
beginning. 

The first basic principle would seem to be flexibility and practicality of 
approach. Selection and training standards have to be conceived and 
formulated in the context of a given immediate practical situation. Where 
specialised resources cannot be developed overnight, existing resources, 
such as schools, have to be tapped and turned to the best possible use. 

Second in importance come the practical organisational aspects of 
vocational guidance and employment counselling work. Neglect of these 
aspects in the early stages often leads to confusion or even chaos in the 
later stages. 

The third principle would seem to be a willingness to move forward 
slowly and to learn from experience. Over-ambitious schemes rarely 
succeed ; vocational guidance is a field in which caution and careful 
analysis of experience are the keys to healthy growth; and this is 
particularly important because it is better to have no vocational guidance 
at all than to have bad vocational guidance. 
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The fourth and last principle would seem to be full recognition of the 
vital importance of staff selection and training in the development of 
all aspects of vocational guidance and employment counselling work. 
Unless there is true appreciation of the need for systematic arrange- 
ments, however flexible and however limited by practical circumstances, 
there can be no real progress in the vocational guidance field. 

These may be said to constitute the basic principles for action as 
regards the selection and training of vocational guidance personnel. 
It is more difficult to translate them into more detailed proposals 
suitable in different national circumstances. The following paragraphs 
are not, therefore, intended to be dogmatic or categorical. Their purpose 
is simply to suggest possible lines of development which might be 
practical in many countries in the initial stages of vocational guidance 
work, 

A small nucleus of trained vocational guidance officers is indispens- 
able. In some countries degree courses in the social sciences and in 
psychology would provide recruits to form this nucleus. In others it 
may be necessary to train the initial nucleus staff abroad, and in most 
at least one top official should have the opportunity to specialise in 
vocational guidance work by study and practical observation abroad. 

In these circumstances no clear technical criteria of selection can be 
established and other criteria become more important, particularly 
interest in and personal suitability for the work and evidence of a 
capacity to absorb such technical knowledge and information as may 
be necessary. 

Methods of selection will, of course, vary ; but, where civil service 
recruitment is the common practice, competitive examination is the most 
reliable method of spreading the net of recruitment sufficiently wide and 
of choosing the persons who appear most suitable for the work. 

Where selection is carried out along these lines the basic initial 
training of newly appointed nucleus staff is very important and must be 

lanned and organised with the utmost care. In some instances experts 
rom abroad may make a particularly helpful contribution, so long as 
they are thoroughly familiar with the practical situation of the country 
in question and are willing to adapt their ideas, knowledge and training 
methods. 

Initial training should emphasise the essentials of vocational guidance 
and counselling work. It must include instruction on practical psy- 
chology relating to youth and vocational guidance ; on basic methods of 
counselling, particularly interviewing ; on occupations and careers and 
other aspects of the practical world of work ; and on the school system 
and co-operation with the schools. How much of each should be included 
and how much more should be added cannot be determined in the 
abstract, but only in relation to a particular national situation and a 
particular group of trainees. 

Where more than one institution provides training for vocational 
guidance personnel, it is advisable to make and maintain systematic 
arrangements for standardising the methods of training and curricula. 
This ensures the necessary basic uniformity of approach. 

Following initial training in a group, or possibly as the final stage of 
such training, closely supervised work experience is essential. This is 
particularly difficult to organise without a relatively large number of 
experienced guidance officers and fully operating guidance facilities ; but 
these difficulties must so far as possible be overcome because supervised 
practical experience is an indispensable part of staff training. It is often 
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desirable to combine practical field work and theoretical training in the 
process of staff training. For instance, graduates fresh from the univers- 
ities can be given a course of lectures and discussions to start with, sent 
to the guidance offices or institutions concerned for practical work, and 
brought back after a certain period of time for further theoretical 
training. 

Where vocational guidance work is handled by different authorities, 
such as departments of education and labour, it is often useful to organise 
common basic training courses for different categories of staff up to a 
certain point, after which they could branch off into more specialised 
courses in accordance with their particular duties. Such common 
training programmes are an important means of creating the team spirit 
so essential in vocational guidance work. 

In any country and at any time it is desirable to devise training 
courses flexible enough to make good the gaps in the individual can- 
didate’s or officer’s experience. For example an officer recruited from the 
teaching profession brings to vocational guidance work his experience 
with young people and his knowledge of the educational system, but he 
needs an opportunity to learn about occupations and employment ; an 
officer recruited from general employment service work, on the other 
hand, is familiar with occupational information and placement but needs 
an opportunity to learn about psychological and educational problems ; 
and an officer with a psychological background needs an opportunity to 
learn how the school system and the employment service function. 

Where basic preparatory and initial training are rather limited in 
character, and even where such training is somewhat more elaborate, 
supplementary training spread over the years is a valuable means of 
improving the knowledge and skills of persons engaged in vocational 
guidance work. This training can be fairly easily arranged and financed 
and should be made an integral and significant part of systematic staff 
training. In this connection, one practical method of raising the standard 
of work of vocational guidance staff is to hold periodical meetings where 
officers can discuss all matters of common concern. This keeps counsellors 
informed of the latest developments and problems in the field of voca- 
tional guidance and refreshes and increases their knowledge and skill. 

Where training facilities within the guidance and employment or 
educational services are in their early stages or are limited in scope, it 
may often be possible to draw on other national or community resources 
such as universities or similar institutions, social science research 
institutes, and related government or private services. 

The teacher-counsellor always plays an important role in educational 
and pre-vocational guidance work in the school. In countries with a 
comparatively small nucleus of trained vocational guidance officers, it 
is obvious that one important way to widen access to counselling facilities 
is to make as extensive use as possible of teacher-counsellors. This means 
designating certain teachers in each post-primary school (and in certain 
primary schools if school-leavers are involved) as teacher-counsellors, 
selection being left to school principals. It also entails training the 
teacher-counsellors to perform certain basic vocational guidance func- 
tions—obviously not the more complicated ones but essentially the 
task of vocational orientation and of helping youngsters to get ready to 
make up their minds with as much knowledge of the facts as possible. 

A number of countries in the early stages of vocational guidance work 
have some arrangements for pent apenas ta for more advanced 
students—i.e. top secondary level or university students. In some cases 
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these arrangements may help to set the pattern for an extension of 
teacher-counselling. But in many cases a different concept is needed— 
closer and more practical contact with the occupational world. While 
even for advanced students such a bias would not be amiss, it is of much 
greater and more immediate importance for school-leavers at lower 
levels. In fact teacher-counselling should be designed to cater as much, if 
not more, for the large numbers of school-leavers as for the academic élite. 

Any country starting vocational guidance services will benefit 
considerably from some concentration of professional staff effort in an 
experimental laboratory of applied psychology equipped to pioneer in 
methods and to construct and adapt psychological tests and related 
materials. In many cases these research centres and laboratories can be 
run and at least partially staffed by university departments or similar 
institutions, often in direct co-operation with government services. 

Where services and staff are in short supply the question of priorities 
becomes of some significance. Clearly, the primary purpose of vocational 
guidance is to advise boys and girls at or near the school-leaving age; 
and this important group should be and remain the primary area of 
concentration of vocational guidance personnel. In practice this means 
that less importance will be given to the training of specialist officers 
engaged in employment counselling for adults and, in many cases, of 
specialist officers for handicapped persons. One approach which com- 
mends itself in such circumstances is to open the vocational guidance 
services to all persons without restriction of age in principle and to focus 
attention in practice on young applicants. In some cases specialised 
training for a few officers in work with the handicapped—or even for a 
few officers engaged in work with a particular category of the disabled, 
say the blind—may prove both necessary and feasible in the early stages 
of a guidance programme. 

From a practical standpoint, the supply to schools and to individuals 
of good information on occupations, careers and manpower needs in 
the economy is an extremely important function at any time and every- 
where, and especially in rapidly developing economies just building up 
their youth and manpower services. Thus, it may be recommended 
that, even in the early stages of vocational guidance work, attention 
be given to the development of staff properly trained to collect and 
analyse occupational and careers information and to undertake such 
other forms of basic occupational research and information as may be 
necessary. The staff of national employment services has been found 
to be in the best position to undertake this work. 

In conclusion, it is possible to build up a simple network of guidance 
facilities and to select and train the key staff required for its successful 
operation. From this nucleus of trained personnel it is possible to develop, 
and as necessary to specialise, vocational guidance services gradually 
along lines consonant with the practical situation of the country con- 
cerned and the needs of its people. 

Finally, it is worth re-emphasising one point of crucial importance : 
no vocational guidance service can exist without personnel trained to 
perform the different functions which enter into the process. All planning 
and programming for vocational guidance must take this as the basic 
point of departure and the necessary priority must therefore be given 
to the making of effective practical arrangements for the selection and 
training of vocational guidance and counselling staff. 
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ation of the administrative functions and substantive activities of the 
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is placed upon the work being done in connection with underdeveloped 
countries. 

Part three (already noted in the Review *) is devoted to human rights. 
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analyses the attempts at definition by means of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights and Draft Covenants and describes a number of special 
activities to foster human rights as well as the efforts which have been 
made to deal with violations of human rights. There are well documented 
sections on the prevention of discrimination, protection of minorities, equal 
rights for women, forced labour and trade union rights. 
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dent peoples. The history of the relevant provisions of the United Nations 
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assess the future role of the United Nations in connection with the colonial 
problem. 

Part five attempts to evaluate the record set forth in the previous 
sections. The view is expressed that the most rewarding areas for inter- 
national economic and social co-operation, and the limits of such co-opera- 
tion, are being discovered by experience. A continuation of the pragmatic, 
evolutionary approach, despite its shortcomings, is therefore advocated in 
preference to legislative action for the purpose of modifying charters, con- 
stitutions and articles of agreement. Finally, considering the extraordinary 
complexity of the problems in promoting the general welfare that have been 
faced, the authors conclude that the record of the United Nations system 
during the post-war decade affords a basis for qualified optimism about the 
future. 

There are a number of appendices which contain the Charter of the 
United Nations, the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, the Draft 
Covenant on Civil and Political Rights, the Draft Covenant on Economic, 
Social and Cultural Rights, summary information on the specialised agencies 
and lists of States Members of the United Nations, the specialised agencies 
and regional economic commissions. There is also a detailed index. 


CatcaGno, Alfredo Eric. Nacionalizacién de servicios publicos y empresas. 
Cuadernos Jornadas. Buenos Aires, Editorial Raigal, 1957. 130 pp. 


CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE. The European Common 
Market. By Serge Hurtic. No. 517, March 1958 of International Con- 
ciliation. New York, 1958. 61 pp. 


CHARDONNET, Jean. L’économie francaise. Etude géographique d’une déca- 
dence et des possibilités de redressement. Tome I. Etudes politiques, 
économiques et sociales, No. 13. Collection publiée sous le patronage de 
la Fondation nationale des sciences politiques. Paris, Librairie Dalloz, 
1958. 452 pp. 


CONFERENCE OF NEW ENGLAND GOVERNORS. New England Textiles and the 
New England Economy. Report by the New England Governois’ Textile 
Committee to the Conference of New England Governors, and Research 
Report by Seymour Harris. Cambridge, Mass., 1957. 223 pp. $3. 


1 Vol. LXXVI, No. 6, Dec. 1957, p. 606. 
* Vol. LXXV, No. 1, Jan. 1957, p. 78. 
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This volume, which is divided into two parts, contains the report of the 
Committee on New England Textiles to the Conference of New England 
Governors and a research report by the Chairman. It analyses and makes 
recommendations concerning some of the major problems related to tariff 
policy, wage differentials, the threat to the woollen textile industry, new 
legislation on the dispersal of industry, flood insurance and control and other 
federal legislation. Although this report deals especially with the problems of 
the New England textile nucleus, it also applies to some extent to the whole of 
the American textile industry since the troubles of the industry are nation-wide. 


Deniau, J.-F. Le Marché commun. Collection “ Que sais-je ?”. Paris, 


Presses universitaires de France, 1958. 127 pp. 


DESHMUKH, C. D. Economic Developments in India—1 946-1956. A Personal 
Retrospect. Bombay, Calcutta, New Delhi, Madras, Asia Publishing 
House, 1957. 167 pp. 6 rupees. 


EconoMIST INTELLIGENCE Unit. Britain and Europe. A Study of the Effects 
on British Manufacturing Industry of a Free Trade 1vea and the Common 
Market. London, 1957. xiv-+ 288 pp.+ 16 tables. 15s. 


Encicliche, allocuzioni e messaggi sociali di Leone XIII, Pio XI e Pio XII. 
Terza edizione rinnovate, con introduzione di Francesco Viro. Milan, 
Societa Editrice “ Vita e Pensiero ”, 1957. xii+-314 pp. 1,200 liras. 


HaGueE, Douglas C. The Economics of Man-Made Fibres. London, Gerald 
Duckworth & Co., 1957. 315 pp. 30s. 


A case study of the impact of man-made fibres on the producing pro- 
cesses and the products in the textile industry with particular reference to the 
effect of industrial structure on technical innovations. 


Haines, C. Grove (editor). European Integration. Introduction by Paul vAN 
ZEELAND. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1957. xvi+-310 pp. $5. 


A collection of the principal papers submitted to a conference on the 
status of European integration held at Bologna in May-June 1956 under 
the sponsorship of the Bologna Centre of Johns Hopkins University. The 
contributions, some of which were written by advocates and others by 
opponents of European integration, are arranged in logical sequence. 

Beginning with two articles in which European unity is discussed from the 
historical point of view, the series consists mainly of studies dealing first with 
the economic and then with the political aspects of the question. It concludes 
with a study of the relations between an integrated Europe and the non- 
Communist world (Asia, the North Atlantic community, the United States 
and the British Commonwealth). 


>KapopouKoBa, WM. I. [7pouzseodumeasnocms mpyda 6 yzoAbHoll npompbilulAen- 
xHocmu CCCP. Moscow, Yrnetexu3gat, 1957. 71 pp. 1.95 roubles. 


Labour productivity in the coal industry of the U.S.S.R., by I. P. Javo- 
ronkova. 


KAanev, Itzhak. Population and Society in Isvael and in the World. Jerusalem, 
Bialik Institute, 1957. xi+320 pp. Text in Hebrew. 


Treatise on problems of demography and social insurance in Israel in the 
light of modern trends in other countries. 


MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY, LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS CENTER. 
Economic and Social Implications of Automation, a Bibliographic Review. 
By Gloria CHEEK. East Lansing, 1958. v+125 pp. $1.25. 


MINISTERIUM FUR WIRTSCHAFT UND VERKEHR DES LANDES NORDRHEIN- 
WESTFALEN. Die deutsche Binnenschiffahrt. Eine Gemeinschaftsarbeit. 
Verkehrswissenschaftliche Veréffentlichungen, Heft 38. Herausgegeben 
von Otto Most. Diisseldorf, Droste-Verlag, 1957. 291 pp. 9 marks. 
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This volume, issued by the Ministry of Economic Affairs and Transport 
of North Rhine-Westphalia, and to which 15 authors have contributed, is 
a comprehensive review of German inland water transport. Various chapters 
deal with the geographic, economic, political, technical, financial and legal 
aspects of inland water transport in Germany, with ports and their equip- 
ment, with the part played by German inland water transport in European 
transport as a whole and with problems of competition with other forms of 
transport. 

One of the 16 chapters is devoted to man in inland water transport. 
There are about 60,000 persons employed in the industry, if work in inland 
ports and repair yards is included. Just over half of them are crew members. 
They are drawn from many diverse sources and are by no means only sons 
of boatmen. A major change which has been taking place recently is that 
increased mechanical knowledge is required of them. The various stages 
in the career of a boatman are described, culminating in the job of the captain, 
whose independence and responsibility are emphasised. This chapter also 
contains a discussion of the family problems arising, in particular with 
regard to the education of children living on board. In this connection it 
will be recalled that the Inland Transport Committee of the 1.L.O. in 1949 
urged that these children should enjoy educational opportunities equivalent 
to those normally available in the country. 

Particulars are given of the hours of work and rest periods which correspond 
to those of the Agreement concerning Conditions of Employment of Rhine 
Boatmen adopted under the auspices of the I.L.O. and which the Federal 
Republic of Germany has ratified. The regulations governing crew com- 
plement are summarised. In conclusion, this chapter points to the difficulty 
of recruitment, to the demands of the boatmen for more leisure and to the 
problems of life on board, which are offset in part by the relatively good 
prospects of promotion to the independent status of skipper. 

Another chapter briefly describes the main characteristics of inland 
water transport in other countries of Europe and elsewhere in the world. 

There is an extensive bibliography and a detailed subject index. 


Puitiips, Almarin. Automation, Its Impact on Economic Growth and 
Stability. Washington, American Enterprise Association, Inc., 1957. 
v+36 pp. 


Pottock, Frédérick. L’automation, ses conséquences économiques et sociales. 
Adaptation francaise par Daniel DE CoppET augmentée d’une étude de 
Pierre RoLie. Préface de Georges FRIEDMANN. Collection “ L’homme 
et la machine ”, No. 9. Paris, Editions de minuit, 1957. 256 pp. 


A French adaptation of Friedrich Pollock’s well known book Automation, 
Materialien zur Beurteilung der 6konomischen und sozialen Folgen (Frankfurt, 
1956), which grew out of a widely acclaimed paper published in 1955 by the 
University of Frankfurt Social Research Institute, and has already been 
translated into several languages. As stated by Mr. Georges Friedmann 
in his introductory note, “if we had to define the chief characteristic of 
this work we would say that it offers a wealth of information concerning 
the effects of the ‘new technology’... on various branches of industry, 
commerce and office work, an authoritative appraisal of the major economic 
and social problems which, as a result, have arisen or may arise within the 
next few decades, and a balanced, perceptive treatment of the many-sided 
and still highly controversial issues involved . 

The work consists of three parts dealing successively with automation 
as a concept and its practical uses ; its economic repercussions ; and, finally, 
its social implications. 

In the first part, after defining automation and analysing its various 
forms, the author dwells at length on the methods and technical implements 
of automated production, and on its practical uses. 

The economic aspects of the question are dealt with in the second part 
of the book. Basing himself primarily on the experience of the United 
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States, the author asks whether and how far automation can give rise to 
technological unemployment. This entails a detailed discussion of the so- 
called ‘“ compensation theory”, according to which workers initially 
deprived of their jobs by the dynamic process of falling production costs 
are subsequently reabsorbed into the labour force as fast as market condi- 
tions permit. After citing conflicting facts and theories, Mr. Pollock subjects 
them to a searching critical analysis and concludes that it is doubtful whether 
dismissals can be effectively offset otherwise than through the closely 
co-ordinated action of government, employers and trade unions. 

The social repercussions of automation are dealt with in the third and 
last part of the book. The author discusses, first, the influence of automation 
on the type of skill required of workers and asks whether automation will 
mean easier, more interesting and better paid jobs for wage earners and 
salaried employees, or whether on the contrary it will entail the downgrading 
of skilled and semi-skilled workers to less skilled and lower-paid occupations. 
Past experience, Mr. Pollock says, affords no basis for a clear conclusion one 
way or the other. Theoretically, however, and “ from the standpoint of 
society as a whole, automation ... undoubtedly seems an effective key to 
human mastery over economic processes and the upgrading of all forms 
of economic activity ”. The author goes on to say that it will primarily 
benefit an élite which he calls an “ automation hierarchy ”, and to discuss 
its effects on the structure of the labour force (e.g. the increasing importance 
of engineers and technicians) and on the duties and qualifications of heads 
of undertakings. Considerable space is also devoted to a study of the effects 
of automation on the size of undertakings, action to combat technological 
unemployment, and the attitude of trade unions. 

In a final chapter the author gives his idea of the kind of society which 
could result from an automated market economy. At the top there would be 
an authoritarian military hierachy headed by an economic “ general staff ” 
which would be “ composed of the real masters of machines and men ”. 
It alone, together with its “ officer corps” (engineers, managers and 
technicians), would “ have an over-all grasp of technical and economic 
recap and be in a position to make economic policy decisions ”. At the 

ase of the pyramid the huge majority of workers would be engaged in 
jobs calling for no more than basic schooling, without need for specialised 
training. The author makes it clear, however, that such changes in the 
social structure will not take place if vigorous and timely counter-measures 
are taken, based on a firm determination to ensure that automation is 
methodically used for the benefit of mankind. “ Improvised, haphazard 
action will probably not help much” Mr. Pollock concludes. “ Only 
over-all, long-range planning, based on modern methods, can reconcile 
automation with the imperatives of a free society and ensure that the second 
industrial revolution will promote a rational social order.” 

Three studies by Mr. Pierre Rolle summarising automation developments 
in France, Great Britain and Italy supplement this interesting work. 


Porta, Ruggero. La productivité du travail en Europe et aux Etats-Unis. 
Thése présentée a la Faculté de droit de l'Université de Fribourg (Suisse) 
pour l’obtention du grade de docteur és sciences politiques et économi- 
ques. Lugano-Stazione, Tipografia La Buona Stampa, 1957. 141 pp. 


Pounps, Norman J. G., and SPuLBER, Nicolas (editors). Resources and 
Planning in Eastern Europe. Slavic and Eastern European Series, Vol. 4, 
Indiana University Publications. Bloomington, Indiana, Graduate 
School, 1957. x+173 pp. $2.50. 


A symposium prepared by university experts on Eastern Europe based 
on data released by Eastern European countries in various official or semi- 
official publications or collected by the United Nations agencies. Papers 
are presented on the following subjects: agricultural resources ; mineral 
resources ; planning and development ; economic relations with the U.S.S.R. ; 
and some social and political implications of planning. 
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RATIONALISIERUNGS-KURATORIUM DER DEUTSCHEN WIRTSCHAFT, R.K.W., 
AUSLANDSDIENST. Produktivitdtsprobleme in der deutschen Textil- 
industrie. Heft 77. Erkenntnisse und Empfehlungen auf Grund der 
Beratung einiger deutscher Textilbetriebe durch amerikanische Sach- 
verstandige. Ubersetzung des Berichtes der “Mead Carney International 
Corporation Management Consultants”. Munich, Carl Hanser Verlag, 
1958. 176 pp. 


DE Soto, Jean. La Communauté européenne du charbon et de l’acier (C.E.C.A.). 
Collection “Que sais-je?”. Paris, Presses universitaires de France, 1958. 
124 pp. 


Llenuxosa, O. TI. Cowemanue o6ujecmeennoix u AudneiIx unMepecoe npu coyua- 
au3me. Moscow, Akayemua Hayk CCCP, Mxctutyt dunocopun, 1957. 99 pp. 

3 roubles. 

In this work O. P. Tselikova examines the problem of public and private 
interests under socialism and the means of reducing the clash between these 
two kinds of interests in a socialist society. The author describes the socialist 
principle of remuneraticn fur labour, bringing out its importance in this 
connection, and discusses the special ways in which public and private 
interests may be conciliated on the collective farms. Many practical examples 
are given of the principle that the raising of productivity in industry and 
agriculture is in the material interest of the workers. 


Industrial Relations ; Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations. 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT AsSOCIATION. People at Work: The Human Element 
in Modern Business. Some Principles and Practices in Industrial Human 
Relations. A.M.A. Management Report No. 1. New York, 1957. 195 pp. 
This volume was prepared from material originally presented at the Fall 

Personnel Conference of the American Management Association, held at 
New York in September 1957. A variety of subjects is dealt with, some of 
the more interesting of which are: management approaches to racial integra- 
tion in industry ; union-management co-operation in methods improvement ; 
the case against company-wide, multi-plant bargaining ; inconsistencies in 
wage and salary plans; job evaluation for technical personnel; and conformity 
in management. 


CONSEIL CENTRAL DE LA CONFEDERATION DES SYNDICATS DE YOUGOSLAVIE. 
Congrés des conseils ouvriers de Yougoslavie, Belgrade, 25-27 juin 1957. 
Belgrade, 1957. 66 pp. 


FEDERATION GENERALE DU TRAVAIL DE BELGIQUE, DU CONGO BELGE ET DU 
RUANDA-URUNDI. Droit d’association et statut syndical du personnel de 
V’administration d’Afrique. Brussels, 1957. 88 pp. 


IsTITUTO PER L’ADDESTRAMENTO. NELL’INDUSTRIA. Esperienze di relaziont 
industriali (1948-1956) vaccolta da F. Franco Mortillaro. No. 15 della 
“Collana di Studi sul Lavoro”, by Alberto Tomasi. Milan, Franco 
Angeli, 1957. 176 pp. 1,300 liras. 


JAMIESON, Stuart. Jndustrial Relations in Canada. Ithaca, New York, 
Cornell University Press, 1957. ix+ 144 pp. 


PERLMAN, Mark. Labor Union Theories in America. Background and 
Development. Evanston, Illinois, Row, Peterson and Company, 1958. 
xv+313 pp. $6. 

Puitip, David. Le mouvement ouvrier en Norvége. Paris, Geneva, Lisbon, 
Les Editions ouvriéres, 1958. 363 pp. 990 francs. 


SCHNEIDER, E. W. Industrial Sociology, the Social Relations of Industry and 
the Community. New York, Toronto, London, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1957. ix+559 pp. $6.75. 
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This textbook is divided into four parts dealing with social theory and 
productive systems ; the social structure of industry ; the social structure 
of trade unions, and industry and society. Dealing almost exclusively with 
American experience it offers students of “ the social structure of modern 
large-scale industry and its relations to society ” a source of data regarding 
this aspect of the United States. A 35-page bibliography is appended. 


Tart, Philip. The A. F. of L. in the Time of Gompers. New York, Harper 
& Brothers, 1957. xx+508 pp. $6.75. 


Management. 


BRIGHT, James R. Automation and Management. Boston, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Graduate School of Business Administration, 1958. xv+270 pp. 
$10. 


A broad analysis of the nature and characteristics of automation in 
plants and offices, of some of its benefits and disadvantages, some of the 
major effects on business operations and some of its more important im- 
plications for business management. A key conclusion is that automation 
puts an even greater premium on planning in all aspects of business opera- 
tions. Accelerated technological developments will, it is stated, have wide- 
spread impacts throughout a business and these must be anticipated and 
allowances made for them if the business is to achieve its proper economic 
and social performance. 


On the Further Improvement of Management in Industry and Construction in 
the U.S.S.R. Materials of the Seventh Session of the Supreme Soviet of 
the U.S.S.R., May 7-10, 1957. Moscow, Foreign Languages Publishing 
House, 1957. 88 pp. 


Manpower. 


CuaFFe, G. H., and Epmonps, P. J. (editors). Careers Encyclopedia. A 
work of reference upon some 240 occupations, for teachers, parents, 
schoolleavers, undergraduates and employment officials. Second edition, 
extensively revised. London, Cleaver-Hume Press, 1958. xvi+672 pp. 


Crark, F. le Gros. Ageing on the Factory Floor. The Production of Domestic 
Furniture. An inquiry made through works records and work descrip- 
tions into the prospects of ageing men within a mechanized industry. 
London, The Nuffield Foundation, 1957. 35 pp. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, OFFICE OF EDUCA- 
TION, United States. Supervisory Personnel Development. A Guide for 
Organizing Trade and Industrial Training Programs. By Earl M. Bower. 
Vocational Division Bulletin No. 266. Washington, 1957. viii+38 pp. 
25 cents. 

A short, practical handbook for United States administrators in voca- 
tional and industrial education responsible for setting up a supervisory 
development training programme concentrating on the non-technical 
functions of supervision. 


EcOLE DES HAUTES ETUDES COMMERCIALES DE MONTREAL, SERVICE DE 
DOCUMENTATION ECONOMIQUE. Tendances récentes des empiois au Canada. 
Par Patrick ALLEN. Etude No. 11. Montréal, 1957. 93 pp. 


MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND NATIONAL SERVICE, Great Britain. Positive 
Employment Policies. Examples of management practice contributing 
to good relations in industry. London, 1958. 40 pp. 
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MownneEy, André. La distinction entre plein emploi et suremploi d’aprés les 
exemples suisse et allemand. Thése présentée a la Faculté de droit de 
l'Université de Fribourg (Suisse) pour l’obtention du grade de docteur 
és sciences économiques et commerciales. Fribourg, Université, 1957. 
157 pp. 


PenouiL, Marc. Les cadres et leur vevenu. Collection d’économie moderne, 
dirigée par Jean Marcuar. Paris, Editions Génin, 1957, 327 pp. 
1,800 francs. 


In this work the author uses the income of supervisors as a case in point 
to prove that distribution of income is conditioned primarily by social 
group relationships. After defining the social group concept in general 
terms, he deals specifically with the managerial class, concentrating on two 
of its distinctive features : the causes of its cohesion (possession of technical 
knowledge, economic and social independence, and existence of institutions 
such as trade unions and other associations), and its political, economic and 
social status within the community. 

The last part of the study discusses problems associated with the spread 
of employee earnings and concludes with a brief outline of a general theory 
of managerial income. 


THALMANN, Hans. Die betriebliche Lenkung der Arbeitskvafte und die Planung 
ihrer Qualifizierung. Fragen der Arbeits6konomik, Heft 12. Berlin, 
Verlag Die Wirtschaft, 1957. 129 pp. 4.10 marks. 


The author, professor at the Karl-Marx University in Leipzig, has 
partially revised and edited the theses prepared by four of his students for 
graduation in economics. 

The introductory chapter stresses the great importance to be attached 
to the more rational use of available manpower resources, including improve- 
ment of the training methods and the direction of the labour forces. The 
four papers critically analyse the present problems and offer suggestions for 
their solution in the following fields : objectives and methods of directing 
manpower to and within undertakings and deficiencies in the present 
methods ; the training and promotion of supervisors in nationalised indus- 
tries ; the planning of in-plant training and upgrading of production workers ; 
the correct meaning and use, as a basis for the upgrading or the transfer of 
workers, of the system (Niveauanalyse) designed to define precisely the 
skills, aptitudes and capabilities of each worker. In each paper reference is 
made to recent legislation in the respective fields. 


Vocational Guidance and Training ; Rehabilitation. 


@Megorposa, O. ®. (pegaxtop). Wkoaa u mpyd. Cé6oprukx o noaumexnuyecKkom 
o6yyenuu 6 wkoae. Leningrad, JlenusgatT, 1957. 203 pp. 2.15 roubles. 


This collection, edited by O. F. Federova and entitled “ School and 
Labour ”, brings together articles by Leningrad school directors and teachers, 
productivity engineers and other scientific workers regarding the introduction 
of craft instruction at the secondary-school level (in school and experimental 
workshops) and also regarding the establishment of conditions conducive 
to a close relationship between teaching and productive labour. Examples 
are given of how instruction in mathematics, physics, chemistry and 
draughtsmanship at secondary schools may be tied in with the work of 
pupils in the factory. The authors also describe experience in the organisa- 
tion of practical training work in connection with machine operation, the 
electrotechnical trades and agriculture, and of study circles and teaching 
workshops. They show how pupils acquire new occupational skills, and 
how periods of training in industry and the proper organisation of classroom 
and practical instruction may contribute to the success of polytechnic educa- 
tion and to the preparation of pupils for productive work and for the choice 
of an occupation. 
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FRANGOIS-UNGER, Claude. L’adolescent inadapté. Réadaptation sociale et 
formation professionnelle. Préfaces d’Henri Pitron et de W.-D. WALL. 
Paris, Presses universitaires de France, 1957. 300 pp. 600 francs. 


An objective account of the progress of 24 war orphans at the “ Renou- 
veau ”, an education centre for young war victims, over a period of ten to 
12 years. The book describes succinctly the unsparing efforts made, through 
community living, classroom education, and trial-and-error choice of a 
suitable occupation, to overcome the emotional difficulties of frustrated and 
traumatised victims of social upheaval. Most of the children, who came 
from Jewish families and whose parents were small tailors, furriers, leather- 
goods makers or travelling salesmen, wished to take up their parents’ 
occupation, prompted by an unconscious yearning for their early childhood 
environment. The staff of the centre, however, tried to broaden the range 
of possible occupations by requiring the more promising children to specialise 
in the fields where their talents lay. This often gave rise to great difficulties, 
as the subjects’ emotional instability nearly always proved a recurring 
obstacle to the firm choice of an occupation. 

Nevertheless, with the co-operation of the National Vocational Guidance 
Institute, which was consulted in each individual case, sometimes repeatedly, 
the educators succeeded in making mentally balanced and socially adjusted 
individuals out of the hundred-odd children who had come to the centre 
in 1945. 


INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE WELFARE OF CRIPPLES. Planning for 
Victory over Disablement. Proceedings of the Seventh World Congress, 
Held at London, July 22-26, 1957. New York, International Society for 
the Welfare of Cripples ; London, Central Council for the Care of Cripples, 
1957. 525 pp. 


This volume is a full printed record of the proceedings of the Seventh 
World Congress of the International Society for the Welfare of Cripples, 
which was held in London from 22 to 26 July 1957 with the participation of 
over 1,000 delegates from all parts of the world. 

The contents cover such subjects as integration of services for the 
disabled ; education of the disabled and of the community ; disability in 
childhood, adult life and old age ; prosthetic devices, braces and technical 
aids ; placement and resettlement ; employment in the professions, industry 
and agriculture ; sheltered employment and home work; sport for the 
disabled ; and the special problems of hemiplegia, rheumatism and arthritis, 
poliomyelitis, multiple sclerosis, muscular dystrophy, epilepsy, cerebral 
palsy and paraplegia. 


UNION DES INDUSTRIES METALLURGIQUES ET MINIERES. Formation profes- 
stonnelle en Allemagne. Paris, 1957. 113 pp. 


A general outline of the vocational training system in Germany, based 
on the many contacts which the French Federation of Metal and Mining 
Industries (U.I.M.M.) has had with German occupational organisations 
over the past few years. The work begins with a brief description of the 
German educational system as a whole; in keeping with the comparative 
approach followed throughout the book, a parallel is drawn between the 
German and French systems. The following section deals with the training 
of skilled and semi-skilled workers. Apprenticeship invariably takes place 
in the undertaking, industrial or commercial. The Demag plant in Duisburg 
and the Brown Boveri works in Mannheim are cited as examples. The 
authors were struck by the extent to which German apprentices are em- 
ployed in production work and by the large proportion of apprentices in 
commercial occupations (about 50 per cent.). The Chambers of Industry 
and Commerce, with headquarters in Bonn, play an essential part in the 
organisation and co-ordination of vocational training, both through co- 
operation with employers’ and workers’ organisations and through their 
documentation and research activities. 
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The third chapter establishes a clear distinction between the methods 
used in training each of the three major groups of technicians : supervisors, 
draughtsmen and other technicians. Figures and other data concerning the 
curricula of technical colleges are given. Most technicians (or specialised 
engineers) are trained in such colleges (of which there are too few). There 
is a special scheme for the training of draughtsmen. Finally, training leads 
directly to master-craftsman status. Various examples of the kind of basic 
and advanced training given to foremen are quoted. 

The chapter devoted to the training of engineers brings out the importance 
attached to in-plant training. By the time he graduates from engineering 
school, the average German engineer has already had some 15 months’ 
practical factory experience. 

The last chapter is devoted to a general study of the R.E.F.A., a body 
which, though not concerned exclusively with vocational training, plays 
an increasingly important part in this field as new techniques of management, 
organisation, remuneration, etc., are developed ; the many training courses 
which it offers are of great help to industry in familiarising personnel with 
modern techniques. In the job evaluation field Germany appears to be 
somewhat ahead of other countries. A proposed job evaluation scheme is 
described in an appendix. ; 


Social Security ; Public Health. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY, United States, 
Supplemental Unemployment Benefit Plans and Unemployment Insurance. 
B.E.S. No. U-172, September 1957. Washington, 1957. 35 pp. 


This report describes the relationship between state unemployment 
insurance laws in the United States and the supplemental unemployment 
benefit plans which, since 1955, have covered some 2 million workers, 
primarily in mass production manufacturing industries. It is concerned 
with one of the basic issues of law and public policy involved in these plans, 
namely whether receipt of a payment under such a plan (established as a 
result of collective bargaining) during a week of unemployment will affect 
the worker’s entitlement to unemployment insurance. A common provision 
of state unemployment insurance laws is that receipt of “ wages ” or “ remu- 
neration for services” for a given week will reduce the unemployment 
benefit payable or disqualify the insured person. When the agreements were 
entered into in 1955, it was not known whether the state authorities would 
find that the payments do or do not constitute “ wages ”. On the other hand, 
most of the agreements contained provisions similar to that in the Ford Motor 
Company plan to the effect that the plan would not come into force until 
favourable rulings had been made in states where at least two-thirds of the 
Ford Motor Company employees were employed. In fact, however, a suffi- 
cient number of states did issue favourable rulings, and payments to em- 
ployees of Ford and General Motors began in June 1956, and to employees 
of the major rubber and steel producers in July and September 1957 respec- 
tively. 

The report discusses the decisions of the responsible federal and state 
authorities which have ruled on the legal questions involved (44 states by 
31 August 1957), including the four states which have amended their laws 
to deal with this matter. Of these, all but four permit supplementation of 
unemployment benefits without reduction, on account of payments under 
the so-called “ Ford-and-General-Motors-type plans ”. 

The legal differences in respect to unemployment insurance, between 
such plans and the so-called “ savings-type ” plans found primarily in the 
glass industry, are also clarified. 

Employer contributions to the trust funds established by the plans and 
the payments to the workers do not constitute “ wages” for contribution 
purposes in most states according to the information contained in the report. 

he report also mentions the court decisions on the few cases in which 
state rulings had been appealed to the courts. Tables are given outlining 
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the types of plans, presenting the implications for unemployment insurance 
of the 1955 and 1956 rulings of the Internal Revenue Service, and of the 
rulings by state authorities in each state having taken such action. A useful 
and up-to-date selected bibliography is appended. 


— Bureau or Lasor Statistics, United States. Analysis of Health and 
Insurance Plans under Collective Bargaining, Late 1955. Life Insurance, 
Accidental Death and Dismemberment, Accident and Sickness, Hospitali- 
zation, Surgical, Medical, Maternity. Bulletin No. 1221. Washington, 
1957. xi+87 pp. 50 cents. 


During the past 12 years, the number of workers in the United States 
arn by health, life and sickness insurance plans under collective 
argaining has grown from about 500,000 to over 12 million. This report 
contains a detailed analysis of a sample of 300 such plans, each covering 
1,000 or more workers. The data relate, therefore, to some 5 million workers 
or 40 per cent. of all those protected, two-thirds of these being in manu- 
facturing industries. Detailed data are presented on the variety of provisions 
contained in the plans as to eligibility, scope of protection of dependants, 
retired workers, the methods of financing and variation in benefits paid. 
These are presented separately according to the types of benefit provided. 
The text material is limited to brief summary statements covering the 
approximately 50 tables contained in the report. No more detailed sources 
of information exist on this important form of protection of some three- 
fourths of all trade union members in the United States. 


HANEL, Wolfgang. Buibliographie des periodischen Schrifttums der Sozial- 
versicherung. Bad Godesberg, Asgard-Verlag, 1957. 96 pp. 6.80 marks, 


HEALTH INFORMATION FouNDATION. An Inventory of Social and Economic 
Research in Health, 1957 Edition. New York, 1957. 327 pp. 


KeErrison, Irvine L. H. Safe Management of Pension and Welfare Funds. 
Papers presented before a select group of labor, management, and gov- 
ernment leaders. New Brunswick, New Jersey, Rutgers University, 
Institute of Management and Labor Relations, 1957. 54 pp. 


KINDEL, Karl-Wilhelm, and ScHackow, Eckart. Die Bedeutung der Allters- 
grenze in den Systemen der sozialen Sicherung. Sozialpolitische Schriften, 
Heft 10. Berlin, Duncker & Humblot, 1957. 142 pp. 14 marks. 


This book deals with the question “ whether the qualifying ages laid 
down under German social security schemes are appropriate to present-day 
conditions ”. Although it is concerned mainly with social security in Ger- 
many, both its conclusions and the information which it contains are of 
more general interest. 

The central part of the work deals with the question of premature in- 
validity, including its frequency and causes, and the working capacity of 
non-invalids reaching the pensionable age. The conclusions are supported 
by comprehensive statistical data including a complete invalidity table 
(invalidity rates, death rates among invalids, and the corresponding validity 
data), based on exact figures in the case of West Berlin and approximate 
ones in the case of the Federal Republic. 


QUEEN’s UNIVERSITY, DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Private 
Unemployment Benefit Plans in Canadian Industry. By James C. 
CAMERON and F. J. L. Younc. Bulletin No. 15. Kingston, Ontario, 
1957. v+48 pp. 


This report contains a thorough discussion of the history of guaranteed 
wage and supplemental benefit plans in the United States and Canada, 
comparing Canadian experience with the United States. It presents in a 
succinct and informative way the issues involved in the relationship of 
unemployment insurance and supplemental benefit pians. 
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A brief résumé is given of certain industrial relations issues arising out 
of supplemental benefit plans, including the inadequacy of unemployment 
insurance benefits, the implications of the costs of such plans to the employer’s 
business, the qualifying period of service, benefit levels, the effects of the 

yng of plans on the mobility of workers, and the relationship of these 


oe ns to severance pay plans. The authors doubt that the supplemental 
nefit plans, in their present form, will have an adverse effect on labour 
mobility or employment opportunities. 

The study should be extremely useful to employers and unions consider- 
ing the establishment of collectively bargained unemployment benefit plans. 
An appendix lists the supplemental unemployment benefit plans in operation 
in Canada. A useful and up-to-date selected bibliography is also included. 


ScHEWE, Dieter, and Z6LLNER, Detlev. Die vorzeitige Invaliditaét in der 
sozialen Rentenversicherung. Umfang, Entwicklung und Bestimmungs- 
griinde. Sozialpolitische Schriften, Heft 9. Berlin, Duncker & Humblot, 
1957. 83 pp. 9.60 marks. 


On the basis of pre-war and post-war experience under the statutory 
pension insurance schemes in Germany, the authors analyse the extent of 
invalidity in the different age-groups of protected persons and in respect of 
men and women as well as of compulsorily and voluntarily insured persons. 
The book demonstrates the trend of invalidity risks from 1926 to 1955 and 
contains an analysis of the different factors having an influence on the 
extent of these risks. 


Van E1jk, N. W. A. Het ondernemingspensioenfonds verhandeling over de 
pensioen- en spaarfondsenwet, met volledige wettekst. Leiden, Neder- 
landsche uitgeversmaatschappij n.v., 1958. 79 pp. 


Living Conditions ; Workers’ Education. 


CANADIAN ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT EpucaTion. A Report on the National 
Conference on Labour Education Sponsored by the Canadian Labour 
Congress and the Canadian Association for Adult Education Held at 
Ottawa, December 15th to 17th, 1956. Toronto, 1957. 58 pp. $1. 


FORSCHUNGSGESELLSCHAFT FUR DEN WOHNUNGSBAU IM OSTERREICHISCHEN 
INGENIEUR- UND ARCHITEKTEN-VEREIN. Wohnungsforschung in Oster- 
reich, 1958. WHerausgegeben als Diskussionsgrundlage fiir die zweite 
Arbeitstagung, 12. bis 14. Marz 1958 in Wien. Summaries in English, 
French and Russian. Vienna, 1958. 293 pp. 


MINISTRY OF WorKs, HoUSING AND Suppty, NATIONAL BUILDINGS 
ORGANISATION, India. Building Materials and Housing in India (A 
Review). New Delhi, 1957. 24 pp. 


An authoritative survey of housing conditions and needs, the programme 
of the Indian Government for urban and rural housing, and the position of 
building materials including cement, steel, forest products and miscellaneous 
materials. 


“ SHikUN” WorKERS’ Houstnc Company. 25 Years Workers’ Housing in 
Israel. Tel Aviv, 1957. 95 pp. 


Trade unions interested in workers’ housing will find much that is worthy 
of study in this account of the experience of the Israel trade union movement 
in this field. In the early part of its work the Histadrut, or General Federa- 
tion of Labour in Israel, constructed small detached dwelling units as well 
as apartments on building sites scattered over Tel Aviv and Haifa. This 
system proved unsuccessful for four reasons : (a) land prices rose so steeply 
that the construction of workers’ quarters within urban limits became 
prohibitive in cost; (b) it became evident that the construction of small 
and dispersed workers’ quarters and apartment houses within the city 
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might ease the housing situation for a few workers but could only help 
to a minor degree in solving the larger problem of workers as a whole ; 
(c) serious abuses of membership in co-operative housing societies resulted 
from the prospective residents’ selling their plots of land to speculators for 
many times the purchase price; and (d) it became clear that housing 
activities could not be successfully conducted through a purely administrative 
institution but required instead an economic instrument. 

Consequently, in 1934 the Histadrut decided that a fundamental principle 
should be “ the erection of workers’ garden cities and residential quarters on 
co-operative foundations, the ownership of property being in the hands of 
co-operative societies composed of the residents, wherein a decisive influence 
shall be reserved for Hevrat Ovdim [the economic branch of the Histadrut] ”. 
Between 1930 and 1939 SHIKUN (the Workers’ Housing Company) built 
three workers’ garden cities and about 3,000 houses. After the war it greatly 
expanded the scale of its operations, particularly in helping to take care of 
the housing needs of immigrants. 

Of the approximately 25,000 dwelling units that had been built by 1957, 
53 per cent, were for workers, 6 per cent. for artisans, 31 per cent. for office 
workers, and 7 per cent. for liberal professions. Seventy per cent. of the 
units were concentrated in ten large workers’ garden cities, well equipped 
with public facilities such as kindergartens, schools, sports fields and stadiums, 
consumer co-operatives, polyclinics, clubs and communal centres, enabling 
workers to develop a social and cultural life of their own. The garden cities 
were built on lands belonging either to the Jewish National Fund or to the 
State. Within five years the Housing Mortgage Bank which has been 
established by the trade union movement has become the largest mortgage 
institution in the country, and by 1957 23,000 apartments had been financed 
by it. 


Agriculture. 


ANDERSSON, Karin (editor). Landsbygden och framtiden. Sex fdrfattare om 
jordbrukets omwandling och planeringen inom landsbygdskommunerna. 
Second edition. Stockholm, Riksférbundet Landsbygdens Folk, 1958. 
176 pp. 


A discussion of planning in rural areas, this book consists of seven 
chapters written by seven different experts. The first three contain an 
interesting outline of demographic and structural changes in agriculture and 
constitute an attempt to make prognoses for the coming ten to 15 years. The 
discussion is based on thorough-going statistical analyses recently made in 
Sweden and reveals that a considerable decrease must be expected up to 
1970 both in the agricultural population and in the number of farms. The 
last four chapters discuss certain effects of this development on policy 
regarding employment and the location of industry, housing, planning in 
expanding and shrinking communities and the cultural development in rural 
areas. 


Maxapos, H. [1. Ixkonomuxa u opeanu3zayua ceascKoz0 xo3aticmea J{on6acca. 
Moscow, Cenbxosru3, 1957. 390 pp. 6.70 roubles. 


The economy and organisation of agriculture in the Donetz basin, by 
N. P. MAKAROV. 


SULTAN, M. Size and Distribution of Holdings in Two Villages of the Delhi 
State in 1953-54. Supervised by M. AgiL. Publication No. 3. New Dehli, 
Jamia Institute of Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology, 1957. 
iv-+80 pp. 2 rupees. 

A study of two villages near Delhi, showing size of land holdings, extent 
of fragmentation, examples of consolidation of holdings and other data 
relating to land. 
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— Survey of Rural Employment in Two Villages in the Delhi State in 1955-56. 
Supervised by M. AgiL. Publication No. 4. New Delhi, Jamia Institute 
of Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology, 1957. 46 pp. 1.50 rupees. 


A study of the nature and extent of employment in two villages near 
Delhi, in which an inquiry was made during the whole period from July 1955 
to June 1956 from a small sample of families. The results show, among other 
things, how irrigation affects the number of days spent on agricultural work 
and how nearness to a city influences the distribution of types of non-farm 
employment. 


Co-operation ; Handicrafts. 


FERNANDEZ Dfaz, José. Régimen cooperativo de vivienda. Rosario, Argen- 
tina, Libreria y Editorial Ciencia, 1957. 80 pp.+ tables and graphs. 


A brief practical guide to the structure, organisation and uses of housing 
co-operatives with special reference to housing policy in Argentina. 
KruitnHor, A. Verbruiks-Codperatie. Second edition. Amsterdam, Goedhart- 

Stichting, 1957. 148 pp. Illustrated. 

The second edition of a textbook on consumers’ co-operation for use in 
co-operative study circles in the Netherlands. 


LaMOTHE, Camille. Contribution a la vulgarisation de la pensée coopérative. 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti, Imprimerie de l’Etat, 1958. 64 pp. 
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Safety in Coal Mines 
Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 33 


This work is published in two volumes which may be purchased 
separately. 

The first volume includes statistical information showing the 
incidence and causes of underground accidents, a description of the 
inspection services of some of the principal coal-producing countries 
(Belgium, Canada (Alberta), France, Federal Republic of Germany, 
Netherlands, Poland, Union of South Africa, United Kingdom and 
United States) and a detailed account of safety activities in general 
in connection with the coal-mining industry in these same countries. 

The second volume presents, in analytical form, the most impor- 
tant safety provisions of selected mining laws and regulations. The 
topics covered include registration of mines and plans of operation, 
means of access and egress, mine plans and surveyors, explosives, 
shotfiring, supports and roof control, haulage of materials on roads 
and inclines, travel of workers on roads and inclines, winding of 
materials and men, ventilation, precautions against firedamp, 
precautions against coal dust, lighting, precautions against inrushes 
of water, prevention, extinction, etc., of mine fires, precautions 
against pneumoconiosis, shaft sinking, electricity, machinery and 
miscellaneous plant, managing officials, appointment, qualifications 
and duties of various grades of mineworkers, notification and investi- 
gation of accidents, etc., first aid and rescue, mine safety organisa- 
tion and miscellaneous regulations dealing with such things as 
telephones, carrying of matches, smokers’ materials, lighters, etc., 
protective equipment, employment of women and juveniles under- 
ground, shaft maintenance and repairs, precautions against falls of 
persons and objects, checking of workers, abandonment of mines and 
workings, unauthorised, sick and intoxicated persons, solitary 
employment, exemptions, and other rules. An appendix gives a list 
of laws, regulations, instructions and other texts, having the force 
of law, reproduced, summarised or mentioned in the volume. There 
is also a subject index. 


Vol. I, 266 pages Price : $1.50 ; 9s. 
Vol. Il, 647 pages Price : $3.50 ; 21s. 
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The Protection of Workers against 
Tonising Radiations 


Submitted by the I.L.O. to the International Conference on the 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy, which was held in Geneva in August 
1955, this report presents a survey of the protection of workers 
against ionising radiations, giving general but practical information 
on the nature of injuries due to ionising radiations, safety standards 
of exposure and methods of protection appropriate to various catego- 
ries of use, with special emphasis on the industrial aspect. Mention 
is made of the problems arising out of the mining and processing 
of radioactive ores and the transport of radioisotopes. 


CONTENTS 
Introduction. 


Injuries Caused by Ionising Radiations. Historical introduction, definitions 
and properties of the electromagnetic and corpuscular ionising radiations, 
effects of ionising radiation on human beings. 


Standards of Exposure to Ionising Radiations. Account of past work, national 
and international, recent work of the International Commission on 
Radiological Protection, work of the International Labour Organisation. 


Uses of Ionising Radiations. Growth of the use of ionising radiations, uses 
of ionising radiation in medicine, agriculture and industry. 


Protective Measures. Underlying principles, general precautions (planning 
and equipment, inhalation and ingestion precautions, limitation of working 
periods, monitoring, film or dosemeter tests of radiation exposure, hand- 
ling equipment, waste disposal, supervision and training, medical super- 
vision, chemical and biochemical protection), special precautions (atomic 
energy plants, factories, hospitals, agriculture, use of unsealed sources). 


Problems Arising in Uranium Mining and Processing. Inhalation of radon 
and of radioactive dusts, protective measures. 


VII. Safety in the Transport of Radioactive Substances. Containers and packing, 
labelling, precautions during transport. 


List of References. 
Appendices. 
66 pages Price : 50 cents ; 3s. 




















The LL.O. 


The International Labour Organisation is an intergovernmental agency, of which 
79 countries are members. Representatives of governments, of management and of 
labour organisations participate in its work. It was established in 1919 and entered 
into relationship with the United Nations as a specialised agency in 1946. 


Its purpose is to promote social justice in all the countries of the world. To this 
end it collects and disseminates information about labour and social conditions, for- 
mulates international standards and supervises their national application. It also 
engages in operational activities and provides technical assistance in carrying out 
social and economic development programmes. 


The machinery of the Organisation consists of— 


The International Labour Conference, which is the supreme body of the Organisa- 
tion. It constitutes a world forum for labour and social questions. National dele- 
gations to the annual meetings comprise four delegates, two representing the 
government, one representing management, and one representing labour ; each 
delegate speaks and votes independently, so that all points of view find full 
expression. 


The Governing Body, composed of twenty government representatives, ten 
representatives of management and ten representatives of labour, which is the 
executive council of the Organisation. 


The International Labour Office, which acts as a secretariat, an operational head- 
quarters, a world information centre and a publishing house. It is staffed by 
experts drawn from many different countries, whose knowledge, experience and 
advice are available to all nations which are Members of the Organisation. It has 
branch offices and correspondents in many countries, 


The Conference adopts international labour standards which are formulated in 
special international treaties called Conventions, and in Recommendations. These are 
based on careful fact-finding and discussion. As a two-thirds majority of the Con- 
ference is required for their adoption they represent the general agreement of informed 
world opinion. The decisions of the Conference are not automatically binding, but 
governments must submit the Conference standards to their national legislatures. 
When the legislature accepts a Convention the government is bound to apply it. 


On the operational side the I.L.O. provides governments with expert advice and 
technical assistance in matters connected with labour and social policy. For this 
purpose it has established in various parts of the world field offices which serve as 
centres for assistance to governments in such matters as building up employment 
services, increasing productivity, the development of training facilities and the 
administration of social security programmes. The I.L.O. participates in operating 
the United Nations Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. 


The work of the Organisation also includes the holding of regional conferences, 
sessions of Industrial Committees to discuss the problems of particular industries on 
an international basis, and a variety of specialised technical meetings. 

All these activities are closely co-ordinated with a view to fulfilment of the purpose 
for which the International Labour Organisation was created—the promotion of 
social justice and peace. 
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